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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth, $3.00; Bds. $2.60. 

‘Mr. Clarke’s celebrated ‘‘ New Method for Reed Or- 

ao is universally ized as a standard book for 
r 


uction. A book by the same skillful hand, and in 
which the saméfine taste is displayed, will be univer- 
sally weleomed, It has 200 large pages, Sheet Music 
size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing, at Home and Abroad. 


By H.CLEVELAND, JR. Cl. $1.; Bds, 80c.; Pap. 60c. 

This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort of 
“ Chesterfield” treatise on etiqu and good manners, 
and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull’s Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides amply for all the wants of Clubs 
and . Just the k for GOSPEL TEMPER- 
ANCE INGS. 


Ditson & Co.’s Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), con- 
tinues the good work of supplying the best. music at the 
lowest price. 20 pages of choice muajc in each number, 
selected from Ditson & Co,’s valuable coprights. 

Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
166 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH'S 
U. 8. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
, 100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, GOoD 
TEACHERS for any de ent, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors witheut charge. 
THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
ane journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 
he U.S. School and College Direc » a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this te on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 


Material, &c., 
115 zz 30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 
EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


During the Summer of ’78, 
(Another Steamer for Late Applicants,) 


Visiting Ireland, Scotland, Eng! » Belgium, Prussia, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, France, and the 3 Ex- 
position. All objectionable features incident to Euro- 
pean travel entirely removed. All travel and hotel ac- 
commodations first-class. Rates extremely low. Return- 
tickets good for one year, Unusual advantages for 
Teachers and Students. For cone address 


166 ¢ 


By Monsieur DE SENANCOUR (de Paris), 
18 Boylston St.( Y. M. C. U. Building), Room 10, Boston. 

Classes de Conversation on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 3 P. M. The subject for the next lesson is 
*“ Getting to Paris,’’—Suite de “ La traversée & bord du 
Péreire.” Terms for that class, $15.00 for a “series” 
of twenty lessons. 

Prospectuses at Shoenhoff & Miiller’s Fo: Library 
40 Winter St., and at Walker's, 2 Hamilton an 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard's, or on application to M. DE SE- 
NANCOUR, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 

An Elementary Class,—just begun,—Wednesday and 
Saturday, 4-5 o’clk. Terms, $10 for 20 lessons. 166tf 


N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 

an eqpanteet male or female Teacher, with some 
capital. FOR SALE, in Brooklyn, the furniture, lease, 
etc., of a successful private school now in good runnin 
order. Address (no cards), G. HARRINGTON, 146 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 166a 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


(FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT.) 
Object: To meet the vacation wants of such as wish to combine the study of some 


specialty with the rest and recreation of a del 


ightful sea-side resort. 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill, each under the Sheree ot 
of the 


a skilled instructor. 


(2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members 


Institute, and including, among others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by Prof. ROBERT 
R. RAYMOND, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. 
ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, 


by Prof. BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Bos 


ton ; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and 


Goldsmith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston : 


and two lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and onunciation, by 
Prof. JOHN TETLOW, Principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 
DEPARTMENTS. 
GREEK AND LATIN, - - - - - - + + JOHN TETLOW, A.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ELOCUTION, - 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 


(formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornell University.) 


GERMAN (the Heness-Sauwveur Method), - - 


MARIE MEHLBACH, 


(instructor in Lasell Sem,, Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. Sauveur’s Assist. at Amherst, last summer.) 


FRENCHH (the Sauveur-Sénancour Method), 
(instructor in French in t 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method), - 


PHILIPPE SENANCOUR, 
he Boston Latin School.) 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, 


(for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 


PHONOGRAPHY (the Graham Method), 


TRUMAN J, ELLINWOOD, 


(for nineteen years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Reecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five years a 
Practical Teacher of Classes in Phonography.) 


i" Other Branches and Instructors may be added, in which case, due notice will be given. 


Local Attractions: The selected, 


VINEYARD GROVE, Mass., 
ty o 


—— Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the “Cottage 


erica,”) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air ; 


andeur of ocean scenery ; 


quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
Sea-bathing at all hours ; cheapness of living ; and the absence of everything objectionable 


the form of vice and dissipation. 


Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 
Expenses: Tuition in any one branch for the whole term, $15.00; for a shorter time, 


$4.00 a week, 


N. B.—For special information-in regard 
professor in cha 
venue, Boston ; Professor 
ll Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.; Professo 
hion, Boylston Street, Boston ; and Professo 


Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 


to any Department, send for circular to the 


thereof ; addressing Professor TeTLow, at 27 St. James 
UTNAM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss MEHLBACH, at 


r SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian 
r ELLINWOOD, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. For Surther information, apply to Col, Homer B Sprague, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 


ca- SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, 


— BY — 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
Species begs to state that he has resolved to receive 


the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or improving 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will also have 
the assistance of able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science. 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “ NATURAL MetTnop” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 
twenty years by Dr. H., with commencing pupils so as to 
secure facility of reading in each language, before en- 
tering on the study of Grammar. 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 

, Some hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 


For prospectus address, with stam 
HUMPH 


REYS, LL.D. 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878. 166 k 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, | ze 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
twelve teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” ‘“‘Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,”’ “‘ La Fontaine,” etc. The director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also ‘‘ The 
First Lesson of French,”’ “ The First Lesson of Latin,” 
and the pamphlet * Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. SAUVEUR, care Henry Holt & Co. 

The pamphlet, published yy Bed Holt & Co. 25 
Bond Street, New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 164 tf 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MB. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown University, will conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. J, 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. is course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their vacations for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $10 for the course. 

It will begin on Monday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I 166 d—174d 


German Summer School. 


E. C. F. KBAUSS will open a German Summer 
School at OLD ORCHARD BEACH, on JULY 9th, to 
continue for six weeks. Circulars may be had at his 
house, 69 Hancock Street, or at SoHOENHOF & MOEL- 
LER's, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 161 f 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Cler; en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elecuatieon bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, , Dramatic tation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
erg! History, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Com- 

n, Critic 


ism, Oratory. May be pursu sognteer 
ly. Chartered 1875. Grants iplomas. Spring 


e. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


ELOCUTION. 


A lady who has made the subject of Elocution a life- 
study, and been a successful teacher of it more than 23 
years, in one of our larger No. 1 educational cities, and 
who can give the highest references and testimanials,— 
having collected a store of experimental knowled, 
which she thinks might be valuable to others, wishes 
be employed as Instructor and Lecturer in Teacher’s 
Institutes during the coming Summer. Subjects of lec- 
tures are, ‘‘ Why so few excel in Elocution” ; “ Voice 
Training’; “‘ Gesture ;” Word-painting.” Ad 
M CHoRSTER, Box 562, Oberlin, Ohio. 165 b 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks, 


Ss. HAMILL, 
Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELUCUTION,” 
Professor ey and English Literature, Tutinois 
College. school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 


Professional Teachers of Eloecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 


Special Classes for Cl en and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 


orse 


Daily private lessons for $25,in July, WALTER 
25 K. Fones, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 1494 
Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


Pub Weekly. 


{Que in advance, | 


— 
Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 


American Scuoot Institute, Este. 1855, 
Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of geod 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOR See’y. 
30 MER! Ay or y 
From Rev. C. V. Spear, A.™., Maplewood Inst., 

Pittsfield, Mass.—‘*‘ I have always regarded Mr. Scher 

merhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 

and 'T'HAE person to bring together reliable Teachers 


and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment bas a tithe of his advantages.’’ 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
College, has arranged for Lecture — 

The Charles Dickens Readings : Four charmin 
Stories of the great Novelist, with personations ‘and 
character-sketches, 

I. THE STORY OF LITTLE EMILY. (From David 


ld, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL (In Four STAVES). 
Ill. THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. (From 


& Son.) 
vets DR. MARIGOLD: A Story or A CHEAP 
JAOK, (2) COPPERFIELD’s First DIssIPATION, 
For terms address at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully R to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessera of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
es, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
tamts for every departm t of instructi For 
formation, apply to Miss M, J. YOUNG, 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Gecleatens Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Hirds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, , Corals, For 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel i) 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pine” 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on wien. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & es 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScHOOLS. 

Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in erence | for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, cons ~v 4 
of 58 various Instruments and erials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 


ll various School A tus, illustrating natural 
made to order. 


phenomena, on hand 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Electro- 
Medical, tical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible Mouse, Aster Piace, New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(a MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. “2% 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMGS » 
LIQUID 8) we. 


sure and th ae y terms, and 
caite Book Slate: N.Y. 134 (1) 


Vassax@@ xXaminations. 


to the Freshman Class of 

Vheld in Boston, June 14 and 15. 

For furthe Ahation apply to the SEc’y oF THE 
LocaAL CoMUITTEE, 75 Chester Sq., Boston. 165 b 

ELOCUTION. REMOVAL. 

Cc. 8. COLBY will receive —_ at 149 A Tremont St. 

after April 8. Elocution taug Defective Speech. 

Stammering cured. 

References : James E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 

Faculty of School of Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6, 


| 
| 
| 
iif 
| 
— | 
fe 
Music Hall, Boston. | 
I ion in F h ih 
nstruction in Frenc 4 
| | 
in 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
— 
4 
| 
| 
| 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
m of-our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
fem\ Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. or 

lain, $1.00. d for 

e. 8 sent mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 

Retail Store: 


Suitable fer Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 
The best invention ever made to prevent neine in the 


to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 


School-room. Adapted 


ers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves pca > 
, Walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 


will apply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to 
fit up their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abing- 
ten Centre, Miass. 142 42 


=— 


Best Known. EstaBisHen, 1824. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


UID, WAX, S— 
The SEALE MucilAGe,&. 


CavuTIon.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
Pen is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by wail on a of 25 cents. 
PERRY & co., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams St., New York. 


f STATION FoR] 


ESTERBROOK’S)) 
JESTERBROOK'S) 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N. ¥. 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; 


Received the First Prize at the Philadelphia Exhibition for “APPARATUS of excellent design and 


finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICALS 


‘Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each. N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
FOIL, WIRE, &c., &c. 


IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 


161 zz 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


191 Greenwich St 
NEW YORK, 


Chemical % Philosophical 
APPARATUS. 
Scientific Supplies of all kinds. 


Send 6 cents for large Illustrated and 
Priced Catalogue. 


Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC 
MACHINES, — give 6-inch Spark, well 
made, for $20. 
ane Descriptive Circulars of same sent 


H. D. HALL. 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


166 a 


TABLET SLATES, 


1 
No. A inches, marking-surfaces, cents. 
3, 6 


“ 

“ “ two “ “ 20 “ 
“4,6 x six “ “ 30 
“ 5, “ two “ “ « 
“ 6, 6x9 “ six “ “ 40 
These 


lates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Tron.) 


No Blate to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
The Best in the Market. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
McCLEEs & WARREN, Managers. 166 tf 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


‘ Dustless”” Eraser, only $1.80 
tne 
thousand times better. 
Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
62 Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and ae rates. 
tf 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 


Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 
OBJECT. LESSON CABINETS. 


sent gratis on application. 


tus, fully illustrated, sent on application. Price 20 cts. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURE 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
And all Apparatus for the practical illustration of the 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Also import for Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing, at manufacturs’ prices, free of duty. 
. AGENTS for J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig 
and J. Duboscq, Paris. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Apparatus will be 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Physical Appara- 


(When writing, please mention this journal.) 


USEFUL FOR 
Classifying Pamphlets. 
Keeping Sermons in. 

Saving Magazines. 

Business Catalogues. 

Filing Price-Lists. 

All who take M ines. 

Librarians want it. 

Literary Men need it. 

Physicians should have it. 

Clergymen appreciate it. 

Business Men will use it. 

Neat, cheap, and handy. 

Put up two in a nest. 

Outside case 10x8x3. $3.50 doz. 
35ects.ench. Mailed for 45c. 

H. B. NIMS & CO. 
164e0w TROY, N.Y. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


Q,& 
see 
zag 
= 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH G/LLOTT'S, 

MARK, WARRANTED, ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 

303, 404, 170, 351, 3382, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 StrEET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Esta 


Circulars free. N. H. EDGERTON, 
8 Be mounted 
119 (3M) Philadelphia. wi the pest fr Churches, 
, Factories, Court-houses, 
iny $5 Alarms, Tower Clocks ete. Fully Warranted, 
$66 Co., Portland, Me. & Tut, Se, Clasianath 


Agents Wanted. 


Tilustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
o them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 
BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, i 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. y. 


From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geology and Pa- 
C leontology in Columbia College, New Pork.) 
“ Messrs. VinTUE & YorsTON—Gent/emen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
leased. Under Dr. Holder's supervision it will be sure 
bo be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zodlogy of erica will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.”’ 
From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geol in Rutgers 
“The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 
From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
of the City of New York.) 
“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 


[From J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of Board Edu 
if 


cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“T am convinced that the work entitled 7’he Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

(from E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“ The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

{From W. H. DALY Pa.) 

“I cordially recommend the book to ‘the public in 

general.” 


Published only by Subscription. 
tay Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 


FARMERS’ AND MANUAL, 


MECHANICS’ 
The King of Lightning Calculators, and Ready Reck- 
oners. Eitited by GES. EK. ARING, Jr. It is 
not a Cook-book, but 21,000 facts of universal applica- 
tion, for WO BKING-Men of every trade. 

576 pages, 632 Lllustrations, for $2.75; a marvel of beau- 
ty, cheapness, and rapidity of sales. 25th thousand. A 
single agent sold over 1,500 copies in one ae in 


New Jersey. EK. B. T 
165 b Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


W orK DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, 
style, and Historic facts, Gives the very cream of Sci- 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Hudorsed by the Press and 


R mH CHANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 

Sample Illustrations, Circulars, and Terms FREE. 
lé4eow J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Pubs., /’hi/adel. 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD A 
Wanted ones", into 


DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce ew lliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jawie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to tirst- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary. Corres; lence invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, essors, &c. Address A. D, WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their re time to t advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD’S ENCYCLOP 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anp SCIENCE. 1200 pages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and al] people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, VN. Y. City. 


ANTED—At all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
iculars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 

‘or New Eng » 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terna. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 

MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 

Our full-proof ALCONOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DuSTLESS CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 

Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


SLATE CO., 
School pote 131 William Street, 
School Supplies. 


NEW YORK. 


s~ Samples of Eraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 pom g 162 eow tf 


-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, RosTon. 
«For circular or address F, B, Snow. 
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OPPORTUNITIES, 
BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 


Weak the soul that sits in darkness 
With no struggle for the light, 
All around, within, above us, 
Call it to an upward flight. 


Moments pregnant with importance, 
Brimming o’er with precious truth, 
Flying past with golden promise 
For the fiery heart of youth. 


Flowers of gladness, fruits of sweetness, 
Bloom and ripen every day; 

Tinted shells with pearls inside them 
Are washed up and borne away. 


Precious ores await the mining, 
And the harvest-fields are white; 

Laurel wreaths still wait for victors 
On the field of truth and right. 


There are mountains steep and rugged 
Yet for human feet to try; 

There are valleys yet, uncultured, 
Where the multitude go by. 


Heaven above, and earth beneath us, 
Hold great volumes yet unread; 

And for words the world is calling 
That as yet no tongue has said. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


History.—It is urged that history, to be attractive 
for children, must be told in the form of fiction. The 
contrary is exactly true. Children crave for, yearn for, 
not the fictitious, but the real, and their imaginations 
make the real out of the fictitious, thus putting us in a 
position of talking history to them in spite of ourselves. 
All our making history attractive to children is based 
upon making it real to them. How much more inter- 
esting to any child does astory become when you crown 
it with the assurance that it was an actual reality, and 
that you yourself moved in the scene. — Col. 7. W. 
Higginson. 

Tue Art or Listenine.—It is by listening, not by 
talking, that sympathy is acquired, — that intellectual 
sympathy that makes men companionable. This aban- 
donment of old restraints, of which we are jealous, may 
be one of the reasons why conversation, as an art, is 
going out. Children don’t learn to talk by chattering 
to one another, and saying what comes uppermost; 
neither does reading suffice to this end, single-handed. 
(rood talk should first be recognized as such in others. 
Attention is the most influential tutor in the fitting use 
of the tongue. Where we see good talk disregarded by 
4 party of young people, there, we may be sure, the 
chances of their ever shining socially are small indeed. 
Mere listening with intelligence involves an exercise of 
mental speech. Not, of codurse, that we would confine 
children to the act of attention; but good talk can not 


be maintained under interruption, and observant silence 
opens the pores of the mind as impatient demands for 
explanation never do.— English Magazine. 


Our Pustic Scuootns should embrace the science of 
man, the science of agriculture, the science of mechan- 
les, the science of housewifery; and the moment we 
‘nter the domain of nature, our range is unlimited.— 
William Crandle. 

Common Scnoot Stupirs.—The term “ education ” is 
quite as general as the term “dry goods.” Its value de- 
pends upon an ability to supply the wants of the user, and 
therefore it varies in value just as these wantsvary. No 
man pretends that a course of study which best qual- 
fies a pupil for banking, equally, or at all, qualifies 
‘nother pupil for farming, because the banker prospers 
MPa. and obeying the laws of exchange, 

‘he farmer those of production,—laws which are as 


different as those of steam and stars. The real worth, 
therefore, of the instruction given in the public schools 


depends upon the vocations which the pupils will follow 
in after life, and upon the use which they will have in 
these vocations for the knowledge and skill it affords. — 
The Industrialist. 


Unepvucatep I@norance has ruled our country too 
long for the general good. Brains, culture, and honesty 
are demanded by the times. If we are ever to prosper 
it will be by the thinking and work of those whose edu- 
cation has taught them how to do thinking for thousands 
who never can think for themselves. — Zducationcl 
Monthly. 

Puysica Exercise ror Giris.—The present is a 
specially suitable time to urge upon parents, and man- 
agers of schools, the absolute necessity of regulated 
physical exercise for girls. With this, health will not 


be sacrificed, even by the claims of increased study. | 


Parents ought to urge on teachers, and teachers on 
parents, the importance of physical training. There is 
no fear that healthy exercise will make girls “ unlady- 
like.” Perfect grace and perfect health are entirely 
consistent with each other; in fact, we can hardly con- 
ceive the one without the other. It is not so long ago 
as to be beyond the recollection of middle-aged people, 
that there was a time when a certain amount of chronic 
illness was considered to be ladylike. To be obliged to 
lie down for part of every day, to be incapable of any 
but very slight muscular exertion, to be liable to faint- 
ing fits and hysterical attacks with any or with no suffi- 
cient cause,—all these were thought to be marks of del- 
icacy and fragility, then deemed proper to be possessed 
by alady. Fortunately this state of things has now 
passed away. Ladies who can walk well and enjoy 
their walks, and who are active, strong, and helpful, are 


not uncommon among us; and healthiness is a standard 
largely recognized as one to be aimed at. But that this 
standard should be universally desired, and that its at- 
tainment should be universally aimed at, is the prayer 
of every well-wisher of his race.—Home Journal. 


Tue True Art.—The constant presence of the true 
art confers more valuable results than taste and dis- 
crimination. Its magnetic power draws the thoughts 
and feelings, for a time, away from selfish interests and 
engrossing cares, and fixes them on other scenes and 
higher contemplations. It induces a calmness and re- 
pose of mind which, though transient in itself, sheds a 
softening influence over the nature. It lifts the mind 
to a sense of grandeur and sublimity, or tranquilizes it 
by scenes of peaceful loveliness. It suggests noble 
aims, high resolves, brave deeds. It develops the love 
of beauty, refines the feelings, awakens the sympathies, 
and gives to character and life a new possibility of 
strength and sweetness. Let us, then, embrace every 
opportunity of thus elevating and blessing the com- 
munity in which we dwell, by diffusing as widely as 

ssible this silent, unobtrusive, yet powerful influence. 
—Phila. Public Ledger. 

A Hasir to BE AvorpED.—Do not allow yourself to 
fall into the hahit of giving, unasked, a reason or an 
explanation for everything you do or require to be done ; 
do not train the pupils to expect it. It is not necessary, 
and you would find it very inconvenient at times. Be- 
sides, there are many persons to whom explanations 
sound very much like excuses. This does not apply to 
the subjects you teach, or to occasions when new plans 
are to be introduced or important changes effected. It 
is of great advantage to bear in mind fully and clearly 
the occurrences of yesterday, and former days. Te be 


— 
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able to recall, as occasions require, every particular, 
proves solicitude for the welfare of your pupils, and 
strengthens your influence with them. They have so 


little of importance to think about a “school,” that 
they cannot understand how the teacher could forget 
anything connected with it.— Quebec Jour. of Ed. 


HINTS IN TEACHING.—(IL). 
BY AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


7. If at any time your pupils are inattentive during 
recitation, before reprimanding them, turn your thoughts 
in upon yourself and see if the fault is not there. When 
a whole class is infected, it is safe to charge the trouble 
to the teacher. Have you taken special pains to fit 
yourself for the profession? A man is not allowed to 


shoe a horse till he has served an apprenticeship; you ~ 


are dealing with a subject infinitely more difficult. You 
must be a very bold or a very ignorant teacher, if you 
have not acquainted yourself with the laws of psychol- 
ogy, and the opinions of the great men who have de- 
voted their lives to the theory and practice of teaching. 
The man who, without previous study and labor, at- 
tempts to deal with the diseases of the body, is called a 
quack ; what shall the man or woman be called who, 
unprepared, hesitates not to assume the guidance of the 
mind? The bungling physician is called into court to 
answer for his malpractice; would that the bungling 
teacher could be dealt with in the same manner. Many 
who are now so eager to get a “situation,” would then 
think twice before they assumed its responsibilities. 

But you are before your class; have studied the 
subject carefully and made, we will suppose, conscien- 
tious preparation for your duties, and still your pupils 
fail to show the right interest in their work; what 
then? I should say, without hesitation, in all prob- 
ability the fault lies in yourself. The true teacher, like 
the poet, is born, not made; and if you have not the 
natural endowments, no amount of cultivation will avail 
much; and the sooner you leave the business for some- 
thing more congenial, the better for the children and 
yourself also. You are engaged in a profession in 
which a blunder is worse than a crime, and where no 
amount of good intention can compensate for lack of 
ability, whether natural or acquired. Continual trouble 
with noisy, inattentive children is proof satisfactory, 
not that the children are bad, but that the teacher, if 
he has tried his best to do his duty, lacks the proper 
natural qualifications for his office. 


8. If your pupils are idle and mischievous in school, 
let your first care be to see that you have done your duty 
in providing them interesting and suitable employment. 
The great secret of good government, whether in the 
school or the nation, is “busy-ness.” Idle hands will 
always find mischief to do; and it is your duty to keep 
them full of good, healthy work, and to guide (without 
being seen), even their sports. If your children do 
not like their studies, be very careful that the fault is 
not your own through lack of preparation daily, or 
through defective methods. The probability, at least, 
is that the trouble lies not with the children. The hu- 
man mind is so constituted that it delights in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge; and as beauty is more attract- 
ive than deformity, and sweet music than a jangling 
discord, so, to him whose eyes are opened, is good more 
attractive than evil,—and it is your duty to see that the 
child’s eyes are opened. And do not consider the im 
parting a few paltry facts as the great end in teaching. 
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Rest not till you have inspired in your pupil a love 
of virtue and knowledge, and a reverence for the laws 
of God. 

9. Never doubt lightly a pupil's honesty. Probably 
the surest and quickest way to make a child a liar is to 
let him know that you think he is one. Of course, 
teach your children to speak and act the truth, but lure, 
not drive them into it. Compulsory morality has ever 
been considered a poor article, and a charitable leniency 
for the slips and accidents of childhood,—yes, even for 
the wilful wrong-doing, since it is generally the result 
of lack of knowledge,—is not only the part of mercy 
but of justice. I believe it often happens that chil- 
dren are driven into falsehood to protect themselves 
from really unjust treatment on the part of those in 
authority over them. Again, confidence begets confi- 
dence, just as love begets love. The pupil who finds 
his teacher trusting him, will be far more likely to de- 
serve that trust than one who sees his teacher receive 
his statements with words or looks of snspicion. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION.—(IV.) 


We are accustomed to an irresponsible declaration, 
that the schools of our town, city, or State are far in ad- 
vance of our neighbors of the same territorial limits; 
now the call that comes to us is, to prove it. We have 
competitive, college boating, walking, and running 
races at Saratoga. We have competitive civil-service 
reform at Washington and at West Point; and we ex- 
pect soon to have competitive-examination struggles for 
such offices as governor, judges, senators, and represen- 
tatives to Congress. . . . Now let us 
apply to the several classes at Harvard, Williams, Am- 
herst, and Tufts College, and all other competitors, an 
examination in some Greek or Latin authors in logic, 
rhetoric, or geology; or, if these are outside the pale 
of State authority, take the high schools of the State 
and adopt a simultaneous written examination in alge- 
bra, the first book of Virgil, Euclid, or the calculation 
of eclipses and the probable influence of the next comet. 
Let the papers be submitted to a central board of exam- 
iners, to be marked by a uniform standard of values. 
Such tests would be of value in many ways; they would 
exhibit the talent and proficiency of the several schools 
engaged, and the thoroughness of the instruction, and 
would be a stimulus, if fairly conducted, for greater 
efforts in the future. 

The board of regents of New York are accustomed 
to make such annual examinations in connection with 
the schools of certain grades, of the State of New York, 
and I see no difficulty in applying the same rule to all 
our schools above the intermediate grade. Two great 
facts would be undoubtedly established, could a univer- 
sal examination of the State schools be successfully car- 
ried on: first, the alarming deficiency in the character 
of the teaching; and, second, the low average standard 
of our common-school instruction. By far the larger 
number of pupils leave the public schools of New Eng- 
land. before entering what may properly be called the 
grammar-school grade of study. Ina certain New Eng- 
land city an estimate the average attainments of all 
the pupils in mathematics, for a given year, was but 
little above the four rules, with their simple practice. 
In spelling, the standard was comparatively higher, but 
in geography and grammar, or language, not so high. 

There are in Pennsylvania over nineteen thousand 
teachers of public schools, but the Superintendent of 
Common Schools says: “We have only about 2,500 
teachers fully qualified for their work;” and again, 
“ Of the 15,003 teachers receiving certificates to teach 
during the year, only 374 were found to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar, and that practical preparation for 
their profession which insures success.” Similar com- 
plaints, perhaps not so plainly expressed, are found in 
other State reports. In fact, when we take into ac- 


count the low average pay of teachers, the itineracy of 


— 
their occupation, outside of the cities, and the fact that 
local measures, plans, and expenditures prevent any- 
thing like a true system of education, we see that the 
results obtained are all but accidental, and are not sur- 
prised that, at the recent examination for admission to 
West Point, nearly one-third of all the candidates, very 
many of whom had doubtless been specially selected by 
the appointing Congressmen, through confidence in 
their ability, were rejected for deficiency in elementary 
English studies. 

But the sphere of influence in which the State Super- 
intendent is most powerful is quite undefinable. It 
consists in a power of vitalizing the whole educational 
forces of the State; in adjusting those parts which tend 
to inharmonious action; in encouraging the weaker 
elements, and those which seem ready to faint and to 
become discouraged; and in imparting an esprit du 
corps of real courage and enthusiasm to the whole edu- 
cational body, such a spirit as a great general imparts 
to an army, above the mere order of command, and su- 
perior to the regulations which govern the camp, or the 
line of march;—such action as that of Jules Simon, 
Minister of Public Instruction in France during the 
Franco-Prussian war, in establishing the foundations of 
an elementary normal school for male and female teach- 
ers. It has a ring of heroism in it superior to the 
achievements of her best soldiers in the field. Hear 
his words: “If you ask why we establish this school 
now, at a time when every one is anxiously watching 
the fearful conflict raging in the very heart of our coun- 
try, —at a time when all other duties seem to be ab- 
sorbed in the one of national defence, we answer that 
this question of reform in the field of education had 
been matured long ago; that we have studied it many 
years; and that not a day is to be lost. This present 
war, though commenced against the will of the nation, 
must, nevertheless, be placed to its account; for eighteen 
long years it has patiently borne the oppressive rule of 
the originators of this war, — men, during whose reign 
the standard of public and private morality has been 
lowered, and who have guided the nation in a wrong 
direction. The unexampled misfortunes which have 
befallen the country during the last two weeks of the 
empire, should teach us the lesson, never to be forgotten. 
that the only power which makes a nation invincible, is 
the intellectual and moral power. This we must restore 
before we can hope for victory on the battlefield.” Such 
courage, trust, and fidelity to duty, and faith in the 
power of education to save the State, are equal to those 
virtues exercised by Roman patriots, who bought at a 
high price the ground upon which the seemingly victo- 
rious army of besiegers were encamped. 

Of a similar character in his duties, but more closely. 
connected with the people, is the county or district 
superintendent, In the Western States, county super- 
intendency is the almost universal rule. The same 
system is in operation in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other of the Middle, and some of the Southern States. 
These officers have supervision over from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty schools and teachers. They 
conduct institutes, inspect schools, examine and certifi- 
cate teachers, collect statistics, and make returns to the 
State authorities. To the faithful efforts of these school 
officers is due much of the great success which attends 
the work of education in the Western States where this 
office exists. In the words of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, recommending to the Legislature the 
creation of district superintendents, “it will be no part 
of the duty of these authorities to displace any of the 
local authorities now controlling our schools, or any of 
the wisdom by which they are now counseled. On the 
contrary, they will aid and strengthen them. They 
will visit the schools in company with the local com- 
mittees, counsel the teachers in regard to the best meth- 
ods of instruction and government, and by lectures and 
otherwise seek to awaken an increased interest in this 
great instrumentality of the public welfare.” As county 


officers, they should be elected by the people to whom 


they should be amenable for the thorough and satisfac. 
tory performance of their work, and should hold office 
for a term of four years at least. The very efficient 
work done in Maine during the last four years, is in 
no small degree due to the spirit and energy of the 
county superintendents, directed as they have been by 
their very able Superintendent Johnson. He regards 
this element of supervision the right arm of school force 
in that State. I believe that in most of our States 
where it does not exist, county or district supervision 
would be an auxiliary of great value to the State officers, 
and at the same time awaken a deep interest and enthu- 
siasm by a more direct and personal contact with the 
local schools and school authorities. Thirty-seven of 
our States and territories have county supervision. 


VARIETIES. 


— Astonished Englishman—*“ Hof course there’s a 
hel. W’at would the halphabet be without a hel ?” 


— Which one of the United States isa married lady ? 
Which an unmarried one? Which commands a girl to 
work in the garden? Which one seems very tired? 
Which one confesses a debt ? 

— Some years ago, the late Horace Mann, the emi- 
nent educator, delivered an address at the opening of 
some reformatory institution for boys, during which he 
remarked that if only one boy was saved from ruin, it 
pays for all the cost and care and labor of establishing 
such an institution as that. After the exercise had 
closed, in private conversation, a gentleman rallied Mr. 
Mann upon his statement, and said to him: “Did you 
not color that a little, when you said that all expense 
and labor would be repaid if it only saved one boy?” 
“Not if it was my boy,” was the solemn and convincing 
reply. 

— The Maryland State Board of Education regards 
such an enactment as this essential to reaching the 
proper standard: “No person shall be employed as a 
teacher at the public expense until he has learned how 
to teach.” 

— “TI go through my work,” as the needle said to 
the idle boy. “ But not till you’re hard pushed,” as the 
boy said to the needle. 

— The chief ground upon which I venture to recom- 
mend that the teaching of elementary physiology should 
form an essential part of any organized course of in- 
struction in matters pertaining to domestic economy, is 
that a knowledge of even the elements of this subject 
supplies those conceptions of the constitution and mode 
of action of the living body, and of the nature of health 
and disease, which prepare the mind to receive instruc- 
tion from sanitary science.—Prof. Huzley. 


— Don’t punish often. If you are obliged to resort 
to frequent punishment among your scholars, you may 
very wisely and reasonably come to the conclusion that 
you have mistaken your calling. 

— A young man was teaching in a district school, 
when one day the following conversation took place: 
Teacher (to a little girl whom he sees weeping violently) 
—“ What is the matter, Fanny?” Fanny — “Je—Je 
—Je—Johnny’s tryin’ t—t—to kiss % Teacher 
(interruptingly) —“ Johnny, were you trying to kiss 
Fanny?” Johnny—“No, sir.” Teacher—“ But she 
says you were.” Fanny—“ No—n—no, sir. He w— 
w—w—was t—t—t—tryin’ to kiss M—M—RMaggie J 
—dJackson.” 

— From the deck of an Austrian gunboat we threw 
into the Largo Garda a succession of little pieces of 
bread, and presently small fishes came in shoals, till 
there seemed to be, as the old proverb puts it, more 
fish than water. They came to feed, and needed no 
music. Let the teacher give his scholars food, and 
they will flock around him, even if the sounding brass 


of rhetoric and tinkling symbals of oratory are silent. 
—Rev. C. H Spurgeon. 


> An unsavory meal,—a domestic broil. 
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RELIGION AN ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATION 
TO THE TEACHER- 


BY) EDWARD JOHNSON, A.M. 


I can not think of anything more reasonable than the 
jemand of most parents, that those who instruct their 
children be persons of a practical religious character. 
Nor can I wonder that so large a part of our people are 
Jesirous to institute and maintain schools where the 
safeguards of the only true morality are duly protected. 

There is, it must be confessed, a growing distrust of 
the systems of public instruction which rest upon a purely 
mental basis. Why educate at the public expense, and 
with a view to intelligent and useful citizenship, unless 
you educate more: symmetrically ? Why train the in- 
tellect alone? Are the claims of society upon the in- 
dividual better repaid by the power to reason, to imagine, 
to remember, to harangue, than by disciplined affections 
and a cultivated conscience ? Is it the special function 
of household education to train the heart rather than 
the head? And as to Sunday schools, their work even 
when well done is slight, considering the vast moral 
necessities of childhood. It must be acknowledged that 
alarge majority of our children have very inadequate 
advantages in this respect. Our means of education, 
even in denominational schools, are very partial to the 
intellectual powers. But in our public-school system, 
no other faculties than the mental are fully recognized. 

I do not in this paper wish to plead for the radical 
reorganization of our school system upon the broad and 
only true meaning of education as the uniform unfold- 
ing of all our faculties; but I do wish to urge the pres- 
ervation of whatever moral force historically and fairly 
belongs to this system. This is asking but little of 
what parents throughout our land have the right, and, 
I think, the disposition, to ask of educators. 

It may be a misnomer to describe this nation of ours, 
or indeed any nation as Christian, but this homage 
nearly all our people pay to the religion of Jesus that 
they crave for their children the benefit of its benign 
and exalting influences. Even Abner Kneeland showed 
this disloyalty to his infidel protestations. For them- 
selves men may hazard materialism, spiritualism, or 
atheism, but for those they love more than self they re- 
quire the recognition of God, of divine worship, of im- 
mortality. To them, Auguste Compte, and all others 
who, with human devices, profess to discipline the nature 
of man, are the most absurd fanatics. And to them, a 
teacher whose method of work ignores man’s highest 
requirements, is quite unworthy of his office. An irre- 
ligious minister may seem a more incongruous, but is 
not so mischievous a character; for a man of settled 
convictions can better afford to sit through two sermons 
a week from a declaimer who is altogether regardless of 
piety, than to entrust his immature child during the 
long school sessions of each day to be fashioned by a 
master who does not in his heart of hearts believe that 
life has a noble origin, a sacred responsibility, and a 
continuance beyond the grave. Such a man may teach 
arithmetic well, or grammar, as another man indifferent 
to anything above his handicraft may make a good house 
or a good shoe. I know what wise George Herbert says: 

‘* Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and the action fine;”’ 
and surely in everything, however small, a devout heart 
‘sno hindrance to good and skillful work. Nor in re- 
‘pect to those of whom Emerson speaks, who “ wrought 
na sad sincerity,” and “builded better than they 
knew,” the mighty geniuses of the ancient and middle 
“ges, was a devout heart any hindrance to glorious 
achievements, 

But I need conduct this argument in no finical style. 
Nor would I call for-any sweeping proscription of un- 
believing men, They hold their doubts by as good a 
ight as we our beliefs. They hold them honestly and 
‘incerely too, and in many instances unwillingly. All 
‘venues to ordinary employment should be wide open 
0 them as to others, But this work of education is 


extraordinary ; it is conspicuously exceptional. It is 
a work to the right conduct of which a religious faith 
is essential. 

If mere arithmetic and other branches of the common 
curriculum make up education, then I concede there is 
no need of religious teachers, nor of moral ones. But 
if education is much more than the bare trivium and 
quadrivium, then we want those who are more than 
simply teachers of these things. 

This plea for religious instruction I do not-make in the 
interest of sectarianism, nor indeed would I ask that the so- 
called Orthodox or evangelical opinions have any prefer- 
ence given to them. Making Methodists, Unitarians, 
Presbyterians, or Catholics, is paltry business compared 
with rearing a generation of noble menand women. This 
is the teacher’s work, and how can he do this work without 
a faith in God, and an estimation of life and duty which 
such a faith, earnest and pervasive, will produce? Nor 
do I urge here a retention of Bible reading in our 
schools, although I wish its beautiful lessons of wisdom 
could be daily taught in every family and in every 
school throughout Christendom. It is hard to see how 
the boys and girls now growing up among us can afford 
to have this book of books lessened in their regard. 
But upon this question good men differ, and the test of 
religious character we seek must be made upon a broader 
issue even than the unqualified acceptance of this book 
as God’s word. My demand is one which the disciples 
of Channing and of Ballou ought as cheerfully to con- 
cede as those of Edwards or.of Asbury. All these were 
men of earnest theistic faith. However wide their dif- 
ferences, these were mere rivulets of separation compared 
to the ocean which divided them from utter atheism. 
Between religion and no religion, is the most momen- 
tous struggle of the future to be had. Men are every 
where dividing and taking sides upon this issue. The 
faith of mankind in a beneficent, almighty power, was 
never so imperiled before. As in other times of danger, 
the strong must remember the weak, especially the 
children. What a calamity to childhood, to take away 
its prayers, its beautiful faith, the “heaven” that “lies 
about us in our infancy”! Not yet has the worst rad- 
icalism of our day accommodated itself much to children. 
But through prayerless teachers it will find a sure way 
to reach them, and when it reaches and infects them it 
will confuse the meaning of existence, and destroy in 
them the sweetest hopes and aspirations of life. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION.—(IV.) 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


SUBJECT II: DESCRIPTION OF A FLOWER OR PLANT 
IN A PLACE. 


LESSON III. 

Our interest in any object is enhanced or diminished 
by its surroundings. Now that you have an idea of 
what I want in a description, 1 must teach you how tq 
combine two or more descriptions into one. To-day’s 
lesson, accordingly, has two objects in view. You are 
to continue to learn to-day, and indeed all this term, 
how to describe what you see, and how to make in your 
description, according as you may wish, a pleasing or 
disagreeable group of objects. In two words, the lesson 
is to teach you description and combination. Do not, 
in this description, take the plant or flower you used 
last week, but another. Place it in a garden, or park, 
or forest, of on a mountain. Describe the place very 
definitely, and remember, it must be a place that you 
have seen. Then describe your plant or flower, and in 
such a manner that I shall feel, in reading your com- 
position, that the place is much the prettier, if you 
think so, because it contains such a plant or flower. If 
you choose, and if you can do it naturally, you may so 
combine your two descriptions that neither one may be 
said to be first. 

To sum up, three things are necessary to render your 
second composition a good one: First, your description 


of a plant or flower or tree must be accurate; secondly, 
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your description of the place in which this flower or plant 
or tree is, must be just as accurate; and thirdly and 
chiefly, the one must so belong to the other, in the man- 
ner in which you combine them, that I shall not feel 
they are merely put together by you, but that each is 
necessary to the proper understanding of the other, and 
that you have placed them in a proper mutual relation. 


(Written by a girl 17 years of age.) 
A SUN-FLOWER. 


In our rear, in one of the neighbor’s yards, standing in the 
corner by the middle fence, was a large sun-flower. And it 
must have been much pleased with its situation, for the 
houses on the avenue, toward the east, were only a short dis- 
tance away, and very fortunately it so happened that there 
was a large gap in the southern end of the row. It might 
otherwise have been sick and dwarfed, but now it had, in the 
morning, full three hours benefit of thesun. For three hours at 
noon, it turned its head in vain toward brick walls. Later, it 
was happy again, when the sun crept down the houses oppo- 
site, across the yards, and shone on its faithful watcher. It 
was so constant, that, though many a time heavy clouds ob- 
scured the sun, it still looked toward it, with the reverence of 
a fire-worshiper. 

It was the only flower in the garden that had the ambition 
to rise above its humble environs. These environs consisted 
of a small grass-plot surrounded by a narrow path, and 
around this again was a narrower bed of earth in which were 
a few plants. They were all small, but the sun-flower, with its 
inherited rural strength, had raised itself above the fence, 

Its life began early in the spring. It grew and grew, first 
above the geraniums, then above a monthly rose-bush of two 
or three winters; and with a good deal of forethought it 
looked to the pleasant time when it would be tall and able to 
look all around. One morning, when it had put forth all its 
strength, it was gladly surprised to feel the warmth of the sun 
on its bud. Some weeks went by, and the flower opened its 
yellow petals disclosing green seeds in the center, which in 
two or three days turned a ripe brown. 

They say, that with everything that grows, there is born 
that which will destroy it. So one day, before the dew was 
off, a tame squirrel, accustomed to run around on the fences, 
was discovered sitting in the middle of the sun-flower. The 
squirrel knew when the stalk was strong and the seeds were 
ripe; until they were gone, there he came regularly every 
morning. 

Poor old sun-flower! It was just ready to drop its seeds, and 
to live long enough afterwards to see that they all had safe 
roots; and now it was cruelly deprived of its offspring. It 
lived on, still turning its true heart to its god. The white 
fences were cold and pitiless, the other flowers had much ado 
to live under the raid of insects, and the squirrel’s only 
thought was that he had eaten his delicacy too soon, 

The sun-flower died in autumn as the other plants, but not 
to come up again. Its ancestors must have lived many years 
before it, but now its family no longer existed. 


(Written by a girl fourteen years of age.) 


MY FLOWER GARDEN. 
(The original.) 


0, A; 1; As you enter it, you will see a large bush, al- 
P, 8, most as high as you are, suddenly a female 
P, O, robin flies out it, You stand still and listen. 
C, 8, you will soon see arobbin approach and begin to 
P, 8, call then he comes down ‘knd alites upon one 
O, A, P, of the small branches of the bush then you 
P, 0, P, miss him, And he ison the nest. Inamoment 

the mother comes, and they begin to have a 
0, A; long talk, and as they are talking, you take 

the chance to slip away, to see all the lovely 
O, A, C, A, flowers. it is a perfect mass of beauty, Ata 
0, O, O, O, A, distance, it looks as if it was a most beautiful 
O, A, Trans., painting with those lovely flowers and colors, 
0,0,A, 0, A, P, As you go back you see this large white mass; 

you go up to it, and find it is the same bush 

with the little birds, for on one side it is per- 
O, O, A; fectly white with blossoms while on the other 


P,O,A0,0,A\,0,where no sun can get it is green: The birds 
have chosen it as they can have both sun and 
shade all day long. When the little birds 
come they can either learn to fly in the cool 
shade or the warm sun. 


[Remarks.—Y ou have written on three subjects instead 
of two: place, plant, and birds. But, as you have 
closely connected your thoughts on the three subjects, it 
is not a grave mistake. | ; 


MY FLOWER GARDEN, 
(Corrected.] 
As you enter my flower garden, you will see a large 
bush, almost as high as you are; suddenly a female robin 
flies out of it. Stand still and listen. You will soon 


P, Trans., 
A; 


see a robin approach and begin to call: then he comes 
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down and alights upon one of the small branches of the 
bush. Presently you miss him. He is on the nest. In 
a moment, the mother comes, and they begin to have a 
long talk; and while they are talking, you take the 
chance to slip away to see all the lovely flowers. The 
garden is a perfect mass of beauty, and ata distance, 
with its lovely flowers and colors, it looks like a most 
beautiful painting. 

Returning, you see a large white mass; you go up to 
it, and find it is the same bush with the little birds, for 
on one side it is perfectly white with blossoms while the 
other, which sun barely touches is almost entirely green. 
The birds have chosen it as they can have both sun and 
shade all daylong. When the little birds come, they can 
learn to fly either in the cool shade or the warm sunshine. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCHOOLMA’AM’S 
JOURNAL.—(V.) 


SerremBer 6, 1861. 

My first term of school is ended. I have not been 
sufficiently popular to have the offer of the school for 
another term. I can see now that in many instances I 
have been very indiscreet. I have often spoken when 
silence would have been wiser. A ripe silence is more 
valuable than an unripe discourse. I shall have to 
teach another term before I shall be able to attend 
school again. In the mean time, I shall have to study 
hard so as to be able to entera high class at the academy. 
A winter school will be very difficult to govern; but my 
opinion in regard to teaching is, that we must contin- 
ually progress, and not turn back like cowards. That 
we must fulfill the mission laid down for us with a brave 
heart, cheerfully, carelessly, whether the guiding spirit 
leads us like gods along the flowery path of immortality, 
or over a rough and difficult road which we are fated to 
prepare for those who come after. In the interim I 
mean to enjoy myself, have a nice long visit with Jule, 
and forget for a time the cares and disappointments in- 
cident to my profession. It is an art to know how to 
enjoy oneself, and téachers should cultivate a cheerful, 
happy disposition ; for children, like plants, thrive best 
in the sunshine. I remember how dearly I loved one of 
my teachers,—a plain, neat little quakeress, who always 
greeted us with a smile, and never scolded or fretted. 
And now, my dear journal, I must bid you good-bye for 
a time, for as the dial marks only the sunny hours, you 
mark only the working hours. 

NovemMBer 17. 

The gay and happy hours spent in company with 
Jule have passed too rapidly away. Siting before the 
blazing, kicking fire that crackled upon our old-fash- 
ioned fire-place, we spent many happy evenings talk- 
ing over the past, and laying plans for the future. 
We built many beautiful air-castles, and peopled them 
with creatures of our own imaginations; and in the red 
embers we traced, the lovely landscapes and miniature 
cities. “Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide,” 
and upon them we soared from the real into an ideal 
world. But my friend has gone from my side, and the 
chilly winds of reality have swept away the airy 
structures ; and the glowing landscapes and shining 
cities are as Herculaneum and Pompeii of old, and I 
come face to face again with the struggle for existence. 
But struggles and hardships for which we are equal, are 
not misfortunes. The little band of pilgrims who left 
the dear homes of their childhood behind them, with 
broken hearts, to begin a new existence ina new world, 
founded upon their own endeavors, and defended by the 
steel of a hardened determination, landed upon “a 
stern and rock-bound coast,” and upon that sterile and 
inhospitable coast they laid the foundation of our com- 
mon-school system. And although showers of abuse 


may be poured upon it, and floods of prejudice threaten | _ 


to overwhelm it, and the stormy clamors of bigoted 
zealots beat upon it, it falls not, for its foundation is 


sure. 
NovemsBer 20. 


I have not acquired sufficient reputation to have my 
valuable services sought after; I am still among the 


chance, be destined to remain a mute, inglorious school- 
ma’am, whose hands might have swayed the rod over 
refractory youngsters if she could have found a school. 
Started out this morning in search of one; wore my 
new dark-green riding-habit, and flattered myself that I 
made quite an attractive appearance. Rode for several 
miles through a beautiful maple-grove. Every tree had 
changed its green foliage to bright and varied hues, and 
the morning air was hazy with the odors of decaying 
foliage. The misty, hazy skies remind me of eyes 
dimmed by unshed tears, whilst the face endeavors to 
wear a smile, in order to lessen the anguish of parting. 
Toward noon I heard the hum of a threshing-machine, 
and the confused din of voices. I soon came to a neat 
farm-house. Mr. Kerl, the owner, came to the gate, 
and assisted me in alighting. 

When I told him my errand, he replied that there 
had been several applicants, but that they had not as yet 
employed a teacher. “Mr. Mills,” he added, “ who 
lives about two miles from here, is one of the board 
members ; he is a very peculiar man, and as you would 
have to board in his family, it will be best for you to go 
and see him before we close the contract. Mrs. Kerl, a 
pleasant, rosy-cheeked little woman, remarked that din- 
ner was ready, and cordially invited me to it. I sat 
down with the workmen, and did ample justice to boiled 
cabbage, potatoes, etc. No matter how lofty our aspira- 
tions may be, we always come back to the bread-and- 
butter question of life. We are all galley-slaves to 
daily necessities. 

After dinner, I rode about two miles further west, 
and came to a dilapidated, leaning log-house, which, 
however, unlike the famous tower of Pisa, was braced 
up by a couple of poles. It was minus several window- 
panes, a huge pile of chips loomed up in front of the 
battered door, which stood ajar, as if to welcome any 
aspirant in search of ? If wisdom is to be found 
there, one must literally climb to her abode over a heap 
of débris. Presently I heard a creaking sound of ma- 
chinery, and soon came in sight of a two-story frame 
house. Mr. Mills, his wife, and three daughters were 
engaged in making “sorghum” molasses. Catching 
sight of me, they all stared awhile, then came toward 
the house. I was ushered into a large, bare-looking 
apartment ; the three girls leaned against the door, and 
grinned. 

“ Mr. Kerl,” I began, timidly, “referred me to you 
in regard to securing the school in your district for the 
winter term.” “ Yes,” he replied, “ I reckoned you was a 
schoolma’am,—they’ve been hangin’ ’round here lately. 
I pay the most taxes, so I do the hirin’ of ’em. I spose,” 
he continued, “ you can make fires? We like to have 
the school-room comfortable by the time scholars get 
there.” I replied I was prepared to teach, not to kindle 
fires. With asly, I thought almost a malicious look, 
he glanced towards a rickety, old-fashioned melodeon 
which stood in the corner of the room: “The school- 
ma’ams always board with me, and I want my gals to 
learn music evenin’s; I reckon you can play?” The 
three uncouth girls tittered audibly. “Ido not think 
we can make a bargain,” I answered; “I will not de- 
tain you longer from your work.” As I glanced back, 
saw the three graces (?), with their noses flattened 
against the window - panes, they called to my mind 
the Erinnyes of mythology, and the old school-house 
brought up Citheron. Savage, cold, gloomy, and inhos- 
pitable, I almost fancied I could hear it ring with their 
demoniac laughter. All the brightness vanished from 
hill and dale, from “upland, glade, and glen,” and I 
came home tired and discouraged. 


LANGUAGE. 

— Things and words should be studied together, but 
things especially, as being the object both of the under- 
standing and of language.— Comenius. 

— Thinking is aided by language, and, to a great 
extent, is dependent upon it as its most efficient in- 


“anknown, unhenored, and unsung,” and may, per- 


strument and auxiliary.— Potter. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 


the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS, 
— Solution to J. E. C.’s problems in Proportion, in 
JouRNAL of February 7 : 


(1) If the carriage of 5 ewt. 3 qrs., 150 miles, cost $24.58, 
what must be paid for the carriage of 7 cwt. 2 qrs. 15 lbs., 32 
miles, at the same rate? 

(2) A received of B $9 for the use of $6 for 6 mos.; now B 
wishes to hire of A $18, till the interest shall amount to the 
same sum: for how long must he hire it? 

(3) If 15 oxen or 20 cows will eat 3 tons of hay in 8 weeks, 
how much hay will be sufficient for 15 oxen and 8 cows for 12 


weeks? 

(4) If 5 men, by laboring 10 hours a day, can mow a field of 
30 acres in 10 days, how long will it require 8 men and 7 boys, 
provided each boy can do ,7, as much as a’man, to mow a field 
containing 54 acres? 


(1) $24.58 x 765 x 32 = $6.97. 5 ewt. 3 qrs. == 575 


575 X 150 
Ibs. ; 7 ewt. 2 qrs. 15 Ibs. = 765 lbs. Dollars is the 
denomination required; so place $24.58 for the third 
term. 575 lbs. did cost $24.58 ; 765 lbs. will cost less; 
hence place 765 for the second, and 575 for the first. It 
cost $24.58 to carry a weight 150 miles; it will cost 
less to carry it 32; hence place 32 for the second term, 
and 150 for the first. Wm. Hoover. 
(2) Employing the principle used in (1), and sup- 
posing that “the same sum” means $18, we have the 
expression, 
6 mos. X 18 X 6 
9 X 18 


= 4 mos., the time required. 
W. H. 
(3) From the problem we see that 8 cows eat as much 


as 6oxen. Hence we have, 


8T X21 X12 
6.3 T, the Ans. 


(4) Seven boys can do as much as ¢¢ men; then “8 
men and 7 boys” is the same as 33% men. 10 days of 
10 hours each equals 100 hours. Hence we have, 


100 Ars. X 5 54 
x 30 = 72.2 hours, the time 


[Solutions of the above problems by H., Mc., C. A. 
J., B. R. 8., and by 8. A. G., who is 13 years old, and 
performed the examples without assistance. ] 


QUERIES. 

(In Journat March 14, page 170—Article “ Factor- 
ing”),—II.: “By these four propositions . . .. . 
and all of the form a"-+- ¢”, when n is an odd number,” 
or an even number divisible by 3! As left it implies, as 
in all books, that a°-++- 0° and such can not be factored. 

E. Hunt. 


The amendment proposed above is useless, and there- 
fore we reject it. Nor does the statement as left imply 
that a® + 0° can not be factored. It does imply, how- 
ever, that the sum of the sixth powers of a and d can 
not be factored, which is strictly true. Probably the 
factoring in mind here, is a°-+ = (a?+ 6?) (at — 
ah? -+ 4). But in this case, the “two quantities” 
under consideration are not @ and }, but a? and 07; and 
a® and 0 are not sixth powers, but third powers of « 
and b?, which brings the case under (d). _ 

Barrows. 

S. G. I. asks, How far from the end of a piece of tim- 
ber, of uniform size and density, should two men carry, 
to carry two-thirds of the weight, the third man carry- 
ing at the otherend? Ans. One-fourth the length of 
the stick. If the timber be lifted at two points whose 
distances from the center are x and y, and we represent 
the weights carried at these points by w and w’, we 


shall have wx = w’y, or from which the 
above result is easily obtained. 


PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 21.—I have a fenced garden 12 rods square : 
how many trees can I plant on it, each tree to be a rod 
apart, and no tree to be within } rod of fence ? 

SuBSCRIBER. 

ProBLEM 22.—What are eggs a dozen, when two 

more for twelve cents lower the price one cent per 


dozen? (I want especially to see the example stated 12 
algebraic language.) _ M. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


METHODS IN WRITING. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Little things are sometimes great helps. May I name one 
which is both ? Some of your readers may have to write 
much; such may know the bad effect of that kind of work on 
the right arm. One of your city papers lately told such per- 
sons to learn to write with the lefthand. That can be done, but 
it takes time, and does not help the writing. I should rather 
say, learn to hold the pen in an easier way. That is, lay the 
holder between the first and second fingers, the upper end 
pointing away from you, the lower end held between the 
finger-tips much as usual, turning the point of the pen to move 
flat-wise on the paper, and write your usual hand, This re- 
lieves the muscles of all effort to hold the pen, which is the 
real point of muscular strain and weariness. The method is 
easily learned; I did it in two days’ time. Ican write just as 
well, and much more easily than before, and with evident re- 
lief to the hand andarm. Tryit. Butmind,—don’t pinch the 
pen. Let it simply lie between the fingers: they will hold it of 
themselves. PENSTER. 


THEORY OF TIDES: ANSWER TO QUERY. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

In reply to Query 42, concerning tides, in Tor JouRNAL of 
March 28, I should say that Guyot’s theory is more correct 
than Warren’s, just as it is more correct to say that Mohammed 
went to the mountain, than to say that the mountain went to 
Mohammed. Both authors agree that the cause of the tide 
on the opposite side from the moon, is the less attraction of the 
moon upon the waters of that side. Warren says: ‘“‘ The 
moon draws the earth away from this layer of water.’’ Guyot 
says: “‘The waters move toward the regions of least attrac- 
tion.’ The latter is the more reasonable statement. But the 
older statement, — that the moon draws the earth away from 
the water on the opposite side, — suggests a theory which is 
worthy at least of careful consideration. 

What prevents the earth and moon from coming together ? 
Centrifugal force. Does centrifugal force have anything to do 
with tides? It is reasonable to suppose that it has. The 
earth and the moon revolve about a common center of gravity. 
The side of the earth opposite the moon, being farther from 
this common center of motion, has greater centrifugal force 
than has the solid mass of the earth asa whole. This, then, 
appears as a tide-producing force. 

Again, keeping in mind this centrifugal force alone, we can 
get up a respectable tide on the side next to the moon. This 
side, being nearer the center of motion, has less centrifugal 
force than has the solid earth. Hence, as Guyot, to be con- 
sistent, would say, ‘‘ The waters move toward the regions of 
least centrifugal force;’’ or, as Warren would say, ‘‘ The cen- 
trifugal foree throws the earth away from this layer of water.’’ 

There are two equal and opposite forces which determine 
the relative position of the earth and moon. These are oppo- 
site in every respect. If there is less centripetal force on the 
side opposite the moon, there is greater centrifugal force on 
that side. If there is greater centripetal force on the side 
nearest the moon, there is less centrifugal force on that side. 
If one is a tide-producing force, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose the other is also. In accounting for the tide on the op- 
posite side, the centripetal appears as a negative force; that is, 
it draws the water toward the moon less than it draws the 
solid earth. But the centrifugal appears less as a positive 
force; that is, it throws the water from the moon more than it 
throws the solid earth. On the side toward the moon the case 
is reversed. As it affects the water, the centrifugal is here a 
negative force; it throws the water from the moon less than it 
throws the solid earth. The centripetal is here a positive 
force; it draws the water toward the moon more than it draws 
the earth. Tides, according to this theory, are produced by 
the joint action of these two equal and opposite forces. I do 
not assert that the tide-producing effect of the two forces is 
equal: I simply claim that they exist. J. Macy. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., April 1, 1878. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DIMMOCK. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Dr. Young said, ‘‘ Death loves a shining mark.” In the 
sudden demise of Professor Dimmock, in the meridian of life 
and the zenith of his usefulness, he fell,—feli with his armor on. 

The writer knew him from boyhood, and his “ elder brother”’ 
was a pupil in my “‘ family school.”” That brother was one of 
the finest specimens of beauty I ever saw, and the amiability 
and excellency of his mind was fully in keeping with his ana- 
tomical structure. He went to California, and on his return 
home, was taken with the Panama fever, and died. The loss 
to his widowed mother,—whose husband died early, leaving her 
With two sons, Edward Reynolds and William Reynolds Dim- 
mock,—was exceedingly great. But, as time passed, that loss 
was measurably repaired in the eminent scholarship and profes- 
sional success of this younger son, whose untimely decease we 
now 80 deeply deplere, 


Professor Dimmock was no ordinary boy, and no ordinary 
teacher. He commenced the profession of teaching in the 
**Quincy School District,’ of Boston. The circumstances 
under which he then commenced his successful career were 
creditable to him, to the committee who appointed him, and, 
in the end, to.the then master of the school. An usher was 
wanted. The master had a candidate, whom he had selected 
for the place. Mr. Dimmock was an applicant; he was a Bos- 
ton boy,—was well known to some of the committee, especially 
to the chairman. The committee.appointed him. Mr. Valen- 
tine, the master, was opposed to his appointment; he knew 
nothing of Mr. Dimmock, and was not a little disturbed by 
the action of the committee. Under the pressure that! the 
master was opposed to him, young Dimmock entered the 
school. Perhaps the greatest triumph of his brilliant career, 
and almost unparalleled success, was achieved in the first three 
weeks after he entered the school; for, at the end of that time, 
the master, who had said some words of strong disapproval at 
his appointment, had the honor and the magnanimity to call 
upon the chairman, and say, “I take back all that I said 
against the appointment of Mr. Dimmock. I did not know 
him; you did. I am perfectly satisfied; he is the best usher I 
ever had.”’ 

It is not my present purpose to write an eulogy of the Pro- 
fessor; but, as no notice has been taken, that I have seen, of 
this his first essay at teaching, it has seemed to me desirable 
that somewhat should be said of this beginning of his career 
as ateacher. It is true, in a few months, greatly to the regret 
of the master of the Quincy school, the committee of the Latin 
school transferred him thither, with an increased salary; and 
from that time to his decease, all can bear witness to his 
abounding success. It would be pleasant to speak of his whole 
career, but this will be done by abler pens. Suffice it to say, at 
present, that young as he then was, and entering upon the 
labor of teaching for the first time, to achieve such a victory 
and compel such an encomium from one who had originally 
opposed his appointment, showed not qualification for teaching 
only, but also courtesy, amiability of character, and great 
knowledge of human nature. W. M. C. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The annual fee for membership to the American Institute of 
Instruction may be paid to Geo. A. Walton, Esq., Treasurer, at 
the time of the meeting in July, and need not be paid before. 
The annual fee is one dollar, and its payment entitles any person 
to all the privileges of railroad-travel, hotel-fares, and ex- 
cursion-rates. Persons not teachers are eligible to member- 
ship. 

Persons will apply, by letter, directly to the proprietors of 
the hotels at which they may wish to obtain rooms and board, 
stating all particulars. Letters should be addressed as follows; 
(Name). 

Proprietor of House, 
White Mountains, N. H. 

We shall give the postoffice addresses of all hotel-proprietors 
in the White Mountains, with prices of rooms and board, in a 
few weeks. The railroads giving free return-tickets will also 
be named. Arrangements have been made with nearly all the 
leading railroads in New England. The ticket-agent will sell a 
round-trip ticket to all persons who are, or propose to become, 
members of the Institute. These tickets will be good for re- 
turn when stamped by the Secretary of the Institute. 

THE PRESIDENT. 


HAD RATHER. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In reading the controversy in regard to had rather in THE 
JOURNAL, I have been surprised to see both parties take the 
position that ‘had rather is an idiom,” and therefore “can 
not be parsed.’’ The expressions in the English language so 
idiomatic that they ‘‘can not be parsed,” are few or none. 
But there are many that require a clear understanding and 
careful application of the rules that do exist in our grammars. 
That the properties could not be discerned, nor the relation to 
the rest of the sentence be discovered, of words which have 
existed as an expression in the language for centuries, have 
changed but little in form, and still submit to the same usage, 
would argue badly for our skill in parsing, or show a woful 
deficiency in our grammar. That had rather can not be 
parsed, is certainly true; but had can be parsed, and so can 
rather. Their properties certainly can be described, and their 
relation to the rest of the sentence shown. 

Let us take, ‘I had to go.’ Had can be parsed as the prin- 
cipal verb, transitive; to go as an infinitive used as a noun in 
the objective case, governed by had. Now will the introduc- 
tion of the adverb rather, — denoting preference, — so change 
the sentence that we can no longer determine its grammatical 
structure and meaning? ‘‘I had rather go;’’ had is still the 
principal verb ; (to) go, still an infinitive governed by it; 
rather, an abverb modifying had. That this view is the cor- 
rect one, we have the evidence of the old writers, Even down 
as late as Shakespeare’s day, we find the to expressed,— witness: 
“I had rather to adopt a child.’’ [Othello.] Also, when had 


denotes to cause and is not followed by rather, the sign of the 
infinitive is omitted, as, ‘‘I had him (to) do the work instead 
of John.” 

Rather is the comparative of the adjective rathe,—early. 
We have all heard of Milton’s ‘‘rath primrose.””’ Rather was 
also used simply to mean earlier. John of Trevisa writes, 
A. D. 1387, in his account of the Conquest of England, ‘‘ Vor 
he hadde ylost many stalword men in the rather batayl.’’ After 
rather followed by than, when modifying other verbs than had, 
the sign of the infinitive is omitted; as,— 


** Rather than (to) be less 
Cared not to be at all.’’—[ Milton. ] 


** He deserves to be pitied rather than (to be) punished.””. When 
had and rather are both used, the to is always omitted. ‘I 
had rather (to) be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness,” lrxziv: 10.] 
had rather (to) speak five words with my understanding, that 
by voice I might teach others also, than (to speak) ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.” [I Cor. viv: 19.] “I 
had rather (to) be there than here.’’? [Hawthorne.] ‘I had 
rather (to) be a dog and bay the moon, than such a Roman.” 
[Shakespeare.] ‘I had rather (to) be right than (to) be presi- 
dent.”” [Henry Clay.] To is also omitted after better, as lief, 
and sooner; ‘‘ Had you not better (to) take shelter in the vil- 
lage ?’? [Hawthorne.] ‘had as lief (to) go to heaven as (to) 
keep on living here.” | Hawthorne. 

Have after had in such sentences as, “‘ We had rather not 
have thought ill of them,”’ is the present perfect infinitive, to 
have thought ; and depends upon the principal verb had. Why 
this form of expression should be so peculiarly disliked by the 
upholders of the would-rather theory, I do not know. There 
are other verbs which take the present perfect infinitive after 
them, omitting the sign to, as, ‘‘ He need not have known it;” 
“Bid him have done,’’ etc.; but to these I never heard any 
objection. 

If the trouble is in the repetition of the different forms of 
the same verb, there will be no way of rectifying it, except in 
the reconstruction of the whole verb: for besides ‘had rather 
(to) have,’ we have such constructions as ‘I have to have it,’ 
‘I am to be there,’ ‘I had had the matter under consideration,’ 
etc. These are among the very oldest forms in the language. 
In the good old days before the subversion of our verb, when 
the auxiliaries were all ‘ principal’ verbs and the signs of the 
infinitives and participles were clearly shown, John of 
Trevisa writes: Harold ‘‘hadde yhadde the meystry nadde 
(had not) the Normans yfeyned to vle.”’ 

Between the expressions had rather and would rather there is 
a slight difference in meaning, as there is a difference in mode 
and tense. Suppose, as has been stated in Tox JoURNAL, the 
Germans do say, Ich wollte lieber: that is no reason for our 
limiting ourselves to ‘I would rather.’ They have but one 
form for ‘I go,’—Ich gehe: should we then expunge from our 
language the forms, ‘I am going,’ and ‘Ido go’? Eventhough 
the difference in meaning is but slight, do we not find the 
three forms useful? Instead of ‘ It is my turn to read,’ shall 
we say, ‘I stand next in the row to read,’ because the German 
idiom so expresses it? Is a literal translationin this case even 
a good one? Shall we fill every other sentence with ‘ still,’ 
‘already,’ and ‘yet’ because the Germans choose to be prod- 
igal with ‘schon’ and ‘ doch’ ! 

I have heard people substitute ‘ How do you find yourself ?’ 
for our own exquisitely beautiful greeting, ‘ How do you do ?’ 
beautiful in its idiomatic, not in its literal meaning. ‘I am go- 
ing to do Niagara,’ ‘How much o’clock is it?’ ‘Where do 
you hang out ?’ are surely not to be recommended as elegant 
English, though literal translations of the German idiom. If 
we are to follow the German, word for word, what will we do 
with such an expression as ‘ wievielste’? The German lan- 
guage is full of idioms, and the Germans set us a good ex- 
ample in their affection for them. We have a very flexible 
language, but if for every new expression we discard an old 
one, the language will never gain. A. 


QUERIES. 

48. Aman can dig potatoes as fast as a boy can pull the 
tops; and can pull the tops twice as fast as the boy can dig the 
potatoes: how should they divide the sum of their earnings ? 

[Will the author of query 43 please state whether any ex- 
pense is incurred in the care and sale of the kuife: if not, I 
fear the editor will hardly allow the space necessary to express 
the answer in full. Cc. B. R. 

49. Which, if either, of the following sentences is correct, 
and what is the correct construction of the last three words ? 
‘1 did not think of it being him;’ ‘I did not think of its being 
him;’ ‘I did not think of it being he;’ ‘I did not think of its 
being he.’ Is this not similar to the sentence, ‘I knew of 
his being there.” Is the last sentence correct? and, if so, 
what is the construction of his and being ? F. 

50. Which is correct, — ‘‘ Groceries and dry-goods”’ were 
printed on the sign, or ‘‘ Groceries and dry-goods ” was printed 
on the sign ? E. 


2g Our Great Premium of WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED 
Driorionary is still offered for Subscribers. 
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THOMAS W. 
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Boston, April 17, 1878. 

The Journal of Education contains more and more 
discussions and information, which I should regret not 
having seen. C. F. P. Bancrort, 

Principal Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1008. 

— The city of Mexico is suffering from a water 
famine. 

— The districts of Cuba which were flooded in 1876, 
are again suffering from the same cause. 

— Bayard Taylor has sailed for Germany, to assume 
his duties as American minister. 

— Fifty-seven of the principal business houses of 
Clarksville, Tenn., were destroyed by fire April 13, in- 
volving a loss of $500,000. 

— M. Dion, chief engineer of the Paris Exposition, 
is dead. 

—A destructive tornado swept over Kansas on 
Monday. 

— 8. Angier Chase, of Fall River, treasurer of the 
Union Mills, is an embezzler of the funds of that cor- 
poration to the amount of over half a million of dollars. 

— The U. S. Senate repeals the bankrupt-law by a 
vote of 37 to 6. 

— The Ways and Means Committee have decided, 6 
to 5, to assess an income tax. How many educators 
will it affect ? 

— General Sheridan has ordered the Ute Indians to 
be removed from Colorado, to their reservation in New 
Mexico. 

— Secretary Sherman _— sold fifty millions of the 
44 per cent. bonds, and is confident of his ability to re- 
sume specie payments, Jan. 1, 1879. 

— The regular annual session of the National Acad- 
emy of Science is in session at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C. 

— The condition of Turkey is very unsettled; she 
has promised to evacuate Shumla and Varna in 'Bul- 


garia, but refuses to grant Austria permission to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

— The great question of war in Europe is still un- 
certain. The points of difference between England 
and Russia are unsettled. Bismarck, acting for Ger- 
many, declines to offer advice to Russia. It is reported 
that Austria and Russia have come to an understanding” 

— William M. Tweed died in New York, on Friday. 


Tue thirty-fifth race between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews took place Saturday, April 13, on the 
river Thames, over the usual course, from Putney to 
Mortlake, distance four miles and two furlongs, and re- 
sulted in an easy victory for Oxford. This makes, in 
the thirty-five contests, eighteen victories by the Ox- 
fords, while Cambridge has been successful in sixteen 
races, and one, that of last year, resulted in a dead heat. 


TuE reputation of the Garden City, in the manage- 
ment of her educational affairs, is not of the most en- 
viable character. The reduction of salaries, and the 
general treatment of the teachers of the city, are not at 
all creditable to the city school board, and will probably 
result in sending away some of her best and most suc- 
cessful educators. The Chicago Journal says: “ Pres- 
ident Sullivan states that there are about 25,000 persons 
of school age not attending any school. Late Superin- 
tendent Pickard thinks there are 6,000 children in 
Chicago growing up in total ignorance of letters. These 
6,000 persons, receiving no school or home education, 
are reared under the worst street influences. This state 
of things is discreditable to Chicago. We must bestir 
ourselves, or lose our good name.” 


Ir is a good omen for our profession that the State 


educators in their honorary and active appointments. In 
addition to the names already mentioned as Commission- 
ers to the Paris Exposition, is Prest. J. L. Chamberlain, 
of Bowdoin, ex-Governor and ex-General ; and the wisest 
appointment made by Governor McClellan of New 
Jersey is that of John P. Gross, Ph.D., principal of the 
Plainfield public schools, as State Commissioner of 
Education at the Paris Exposition. Dr. Gross is an 


education. 
and benefit to the State could not have been selected. 
The appointment is all the more fitting, in that Dr. 


Gross visited the Paris Exhibition of ’67 on a similar|of such publications. 


errand, though in a private capacity. Dr. Gross will 
do valuable service for his State, as well as for the com- 
mon-school cause of the country. 


Tue Summer Schools of Science, Language, and 
Normal Work, multiply in number and interest. The 
various departments of instruction are so ably con- 
ducted by specialists that they can not fail of present- 
ing unusually rich and varied advantages to teachers. 
Dr. Humphreys, of Boston, presents special oppor- 


and general governments recognized some of our best] adopt. 


acter and lives. 
formation of a library of good books, and are encour- 
aged to make constant additions thereto, such a habit 
will tend to establish them in right courses of action. 
The amount of vicious books, papers, and magazines 
enthusiast, —a practical one, too, —on the subject of|now in circulation, and read by children, is enormous, 
One better calculated to be of real honorjand notwithstanding the vigilance of parents and 
teachers, our children are constantly in danger of the 
corruption of good manners and morals by the influence 


and commendable class. 
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Mehlbach, with other names of scientific and normal in- 
structors yet to be given. Alas, for the editor! he 
must chronicle events while teachers enjoy and improve 


them. 


Senator Burnsive has offered a bill in the United 
States Senate, requiring that the officers in all the 
schools in the District of Columbia shall introduce, as 
a part of their daily school exercises, “instruction in 
the elements of social and moral science, including 
industry, order, economy, punctuality, patience, self- 
denial, health, purity, temperance, cleanliness, hon- 
esty, truth, justice, politeness, peace, fidelity, philan- 
thropy, ‘patriotism, self-respect, hope, perseverance, 
cheerfulness, courage, self-reliance, gratitude, pity, 
mercy, kindness, conscience, reflection, and the will.” 
The teacher will be required to give a short oral lesson 
on one of these topics daily, and the pupil will “ fur- 
nish a thought or illustration” of the same the next 
day, thus joining theory and practice in the schools of 
Washington. 

The United States Senate is a very fitting source for 
the production of such a bill for, if the public reports 
are true, moral science, temperance, honesty, justice, 
and patriotism need a higher standard of teaching and 
illustration about the neighborhood of the Capitol. 
Great are the public schools, if from them our National 
legislators shall learn to practice in the above code by 
daily illustrations! The Senator undoubtedly had an 
eye on his associates when he drafted that bill. 


po our Boys anp Girits Reap?” This 
is a question daily asked, and one which teachers should 
be able to answer, and they are in some measure re- 
sponsible for the class of reading which their pupils 
In fact, it is not a small part of the teacher’s 
office to advise and direct children to the possession of 
the best books, and to the reading of such litera- 
ture as will have a healthy influence on their char- 
If boys and girls commence the 


Speaking of trashy literature in 
Norwich (Conn.), the Bulletin says there are 100 of the 
“ blood-and-thunder ” weeklies sold to one of the worthy 
Comparatively few boys read 
magazines, but the whole rush is for the trashy weeklies. 
Most of them come from New York, and any newsman’s 


counter has copies of half-a-dozen such papers, that ap- 
parently have not one redeeming quality. 


Tue EpvucaTionAL ANn Literary CONFERENCE 
oF AMERICA AND EnGLianp.—The cause of the Con- 


tunities for the study of Latin and Greek. Professor| ference has made good progress since the issue of our 
Sauveur, at Amherst, will hold a Normal School for|article of March 21. Many of the leading papers of the 


his own personal supervision. S. S. Hamill, the able 


Languages, to be conducted by twelve teachers, under|country, including such live and influential daily jour- 
nals as the New York Tribune and the Springfield Re- 


author of Science of Elocution, of Jacksonville, Ill., will publican have come forward heartily to its support ; and 


L. 


open a new School of Elocution, in June. 


due University, will commence a School for Drawing, in 
July. A German school will be opened at Old Orchard 


and lecturers in a summer school at Martha’s Vineyard, 


Sch among several weekly family papers, the Golden Rule 
Thompson, a distinguished professor of Drawing, in Pur-|contained an article which was brief, and sensible. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook also, in his lecture on Monday, 
the 8th inst., devoted the greater portion of his prelude 


Beach by Prof. E. C. F. Krauss, of Boston; and in our/to an eloquent advocacy of the proposed conference, 
present issue will be read with great interest the an-|and his remarks were greeted with frequent applause. 
nouncement of a combination of distinguished teachers|The full report of the lecture, in the Daily Advertiser 


of April 10, is well deserving of the careful perusal of all 


Mass. A more delightful region for a five weeks’ so-|who take an interest in the educational and literary 


journ could not have been selected; and we may envy 


progress of our country. His explanation of the im- 


the disciples whose good fortune will allow them to sit| portant purposes which the conference may be made to 
at the feet of such teachers as Sprague, Tetlow, Putnam, | advance, and especially to the promotion of sympathy 
Mrs. Woolson, Raymond, Ellinwood, Sénancour, Miss|and union between old and New England, for which 
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(Mr. Cook observed) the originator of this movement 
had always been an ardent advocate, were particularly 
well received. 

We would respectfully suggest that those professors 
and editors who may be willing to serve on the commit- 
tee of correspondence now forming, should communicate 
either with General Eaton, Bureau of Education; with 
Prof. W. B. Richardson, Central University, Rich- 
mond, Ky.; or with the editor of Taz Journat. 


NEW JERSEY IN THE VAN. 


The most practical and significant step yet taken by 
any legislative body in this country, is the law (given 
below) just passed, and signed by Governor McClellan of 
New Jersey. Superintendent Apgar, who is about sail- 
ing for the Paris Exhibition, goes with the pride of 
leadership on this most important educational question. 
The strong ground taken by him in his last report, did 
much to pave the way for this action. ' 

The plan proposed is to offer to each school applying, 
avery simple set without any charge, but to offer a 
much better set on condition of the school paying some- 
thing toward it. The experience of the same State in 
supplying (?) libraries under a similar plan, makes the 
success of this assured, and it is expected that most of 
the schools will put something with the State appropri- 
ation, and get just the right set. The plan seems a 
wise one, and may profitably be followed by other 
States. We give the bill entire as a model for others, 
only remarking that in the haste of preparation, the 
name of the first vice-president was substituted for the 
president, F, A. P. Barnard. 


Supplement to an act entitled “ An act to establish a system of 
public instruction” (revision), approved March 27, 1874. 
Whereas, The Metric Bureau of Boston, Mass., of which 

the Hon. Charles Francis Adams is president, has offered to 

furnish metric weights and measures at a large reduction on 
the cost thereof, in order to encourage the general use of the 
same; therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, with the approval of the State Board of Education, is 
authorized and directed to place in every public school of this 
State applying for the same, one simplest set of apparatus to 
teach the metric system of weights and measures. 

And be it enacted, That the sum of two thousand dollars is 
hereby appropriated out of any money, not otherwise appro- 
priated, in the State treasury for the purposes of this act. 

And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill was drafted by Mr. Nathaniel Niles, formerly 
speaker of the New Jersey House, and to his intelligent 
and untiring efforts the friends of the system are in- 
debted very largely. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


The great American people goes forward to the mil- 
lenium, after the style of a ‘racking’ horse,—a whole 
side at a time, with a fearful tendency to sprain the side 
that holds the country in equilibrium. It is doubtless 
true that the majority of young Americans and their 
pedagogues, even yet, are in need of thorough examina- 
tion in school, But this does not seem to justify the 
frantic effort just now making, in some quarters, to ape 
the functions of omniscience in the supervision and 
examination of the American school-house. There 
seems to be a notion in the brains of certain energetic 
functionaries, that the way to promote “accurate knowl- 
edge” in the average school-child, is to envelop him in 
what Joseph Cook would call an “enswathing” Super- 
'ntendent or Board of Examination,—an ever-present 
atmosphere of critical observation from which there is 
no escape this side of heaven. The devoted school- 
taster or mistress who, at graduation, had the school- 

ks at tongue’s end, comes before this tribunal of 
Pedagogues, reinforced by a ten years’ successful ex- 


perience in teaching and training childhood, only to bey 


‘ripped and thrown into disgrace by some little pedant 
Who remembers all the minutisw, because he has done 
nothing else than revolve in the petty circle of uni- 
‘ersity experience ever since Commencement-day. The 
school-children pass life under a hail-storm of “ blanks,” 
aud study, sleep, eat, and dream with the fear of the 


examiner before their face. The result is, that school 
supervision and examination are in a fair way to become 
a public nuisance; and the loud wail of the pupils, and 
the hoarse swearing of the teachers is beginning to be 
heard in the land. 


Now there is an examination and supervision of 
teachers and scholars, which is the central condition of 
progress in education; and there is a supervision and 
examination which is a sentence of death and despair to 
all concerned. If the champion trotter on the race- 
course were sharply reined up once in five minutes, to 
be examined by a committee of experts, he would not 
only fail to come in at the goal, but be demoralized in 
wind and limb. If every competent teacher in our 
public schools is to be set upon at stated intervals, by a 
Board of Examiners, fresh from university drill, in- 
furiated with the rage for “accurate information”; and 
if every school-child is to be periodically overhauled, 
turned inside out, and inspected even to the roots of his 
being by a rhodamanthus in petticoats and spectacles, 
to say nothing of a double-action combination of super- 
intendent and schoolmaster, the result will be mental 
and moral “sprain,” “heaves,” and a general demoral- 
ization that will make all progress impossible. Already 
the best teachers in many of our high schools are so 
worried by this pedagogic book-keeping, that their in- 
spiration and freedom of nature dies out, and school- 
keeping dwindles to a distressing dream of keeping 
account of the growth of soul by double-entry. Unless 
we propose to slaughter or drive off into precocious 
matrimony the finest of our young women teachers, we 
must call a halt in this degrading treadmill of school 
accounts. And unless we propose to make the path of 
knowledge even more hateful than under the old mus- 
cular régime, we must remove this ever-present terror 
of the examiner from the minds of the children, who 
would gladly exchange this slow periodical torture for 
an occasional threshing,—of the sort familiar to most of 
us who remember the old trouncing days of a gener- 
ation ago. 

The cardinal principle of school work is the same as 
of all successful activity. First, awaken a great enthu- 
siasm for knowledge; then set the pupil resolutely going 
ahead in the right way, and keep him on the track with 
as few checks, stoppages, and hindrances as good schol- 
arship will permit. The best examination of a school 
boy is the quick observation of a good teacher that he 
is full of zeal for study, eager to get on, and running in 
full volume of a deep, earnest, mental and moral pur- 
pose. Such a pupil need not be reined up with a jerk 
every month or every quarter, to be examined as to his 
way of getting over the ground. The results of his 
past work are in his present character, and even if he 
has spilled a few grains of “accurate information ” along 
his cheerful course, the end of all mental and moral dis- 
cipline is being obtained in a wholesome enlargement 
of his entire capacity, and the growing zeal for a noble 
manhood. The fundamental test of good teaching is 
the presence of enthusiasm for knowledge in the pupil. 
This absent, all the school machinery in Christendom 
can not examine a child into a scholar. This present, 
all faithful instruction takes root, and the heart of every 
study is reached. The examination of teachers should 
ascertain this capacity to inspire enthusiasm for study, 
to put the child on the right track, and to guide him, 
with the least strain, along the path to wisdom and 
power. And the success of every school is found in the 
increasing zeal of the pupils to press onward, and their 
increasing ability to grasp the central principle of every 
realm of knowledge encountered on the way. Granted 
that this sort of teacher is the exception: he is not to 
be grown by a teasing, periodical examination in the 
minutis of text-book information. Grant that the aver- 
age boy is a bad subject for inspiration, or anything but 
play and mischief; the angel hiding in his mortality is 
not to be detected by keeping him under a microscope, 
but by an awakening appeal and example from without, 
that shall summon forth his noblest powers to a new birth. 


But what is to become of the demand for “accurate 
scholarship”? Inthe sense that phrase is used by a 
certain class of experts in their dealing with common 
schools, it is simply to be kicked down stairs. The 
great mass of mankind are simply incapable of “accu- 
rate scholarship,” in this high, scientific sense. It is 
only the prerogative of minds of exceptional grasp and 
retentiveness ; and even in such, is often obtained at the 
expense of the higher qualities of intellect and manhood. 

If nobody is to be saved except by such “ accurate 
knowledge,” we may as well take each other’s hands in 
mute despair, and go down to everlasting stupidity to- 
gether. All that any system of elementary education can 
achieve is, first, to wake up the greatest possible num- 
ber of ‘children to the love for knowledge and reverence 
for truth; second, to train the mind into healthy and 
natural habits of investigation and acquirement ; third, 
to impart as much truth in all studiés as can be digested 
and wrought into mental bone and sinew and feeling; 
and, beyond all, to train the American child into that 
manhood and womanhood without which both science 
and republican government will turn out a high-sound- 
ing sham. That can be attained by the vigorous selec- 
tion and training of our best young people for teachers, 
by patient and conscientious labor in the school-room, 
aided by the sort of examination that a good parent 
gives a young child, or Providence bestows on a youth 
coming up into maturity. 

An eminent professor in a Western theological school 
is accustomed to say, “Oh, for a professor of common 
sense in this institution!” The great danger of our 
advanced school-keeping is from the extravagant, high- 
strung and over-strained notion of pedants and idealists, 
who insist on domesticating methods of study only pos- 
sible to a genius in the district school, and running all 
children through the mill of the last theory of culture. 
There is a tyranny of the school-house and the school- 
committee, every way as hateful as the despotism of 
Turkey and China, and as barren of good results. The 
American child, in the last event, belongs not to parent, 
pedagogue, or priest, but is held in trust for Providence, 
by his country, to be educated for manhood and woman- 
hood in the life of the most favored land in God’s world. 

A. D. Mayo. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING POSTPONED UNTIL 1879. 

The following announcement will be read with some 
surprise. It will, however, make the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, at the White moun- 
tains, in July, 1878, of still greater interest, and we 
hope the great educational forces of the country will 


concentrate there. 
Dayton, O., 8, 1878. 

Some two or three weeks since, I sent to the officers of the 
National Educational Association a circular, submitting to 
them the question whether they thought it advisable, under 
the circumstances therein mentioned, to defer the meeting of 
the Association until next year. 

Upwards of thirty officers have replied, nearly two-thirds of 
whom have given it as their opinion the meeting should be 
postponed. The vote of the heads of the several departments 
of the Association is unanimous for postponement. 

In accordance with this expression of views, I take this 
means of announcing that no meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held during the year 1878; and I 
most sh eter ask each member who may receive a copy of 
this paper, to aid in giving this announcement publicity. 

In connection with this notice, I would urge upon the officers 
and other members of the Association to begin earnest work at 
once for the meeting of 1879. We ought, in that year, to have 
a tremendous meeting. The financial condition of the Associ- 
ation especially demands it. Besides, there are moment- 
ous educational questions, now stirring the public mind 
as it has not been stirred for years, which must be rightly 
settled in the near future, if we would not see our pub- 
lie-school systems take along step backward. For the consid- 
eration and discussion of these questions, our members should 
gather in force from every part of the country, so that the 
greatest possible weight may be given to the conclusions 
arrived at. 

One of the prime necessities for a successful meeting is that 
the place should be fixed upon at an early day, and attention 
should be first directed to the settlement of that point. 

If educators will immediately enter with zeal upon a cam- 
paign to make the meeting of 1879 the greatest ever held by 
educators in this country, I am convinced that the action 
herein announced, so far from proving prejudicia] to the pros- 
perity and influence of the Association, will contribute to aug- 


t bo Joun HANCOCK 
— President National Educational Association, 
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TION. 


LETTERS FROM EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


“TOO MANY STUDIES” ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I agree with those who think that the common schools of 
New England fail in teaching thoroughly the three R’s. But 
I believe that the failure arises, not from giving too little time 
to those branches, but from spending the time unwisely. 

I have known the common schools of this region pretty 
thoroughly for about thirty-one years. During all that time 
they have been drifting, in spite of the earnest efforts of such 
men as Barnas Sears, in a wrong direction. The objects and 
the modes of teaching have been gradually perverted. Even 
the efforts of the few noble men to whom I allude, have been 
misunderstood and misused. The fundamental principles laid 
down admirably by Dr. Sears are neglected, or else are ap- 
plied in a Quixotic, sporadic method. The dominant error is 
the assumption that education is to be a gymnastic for the 
logical faculty. All other ends being made subservient to 
this, the effort is suicidal, and results in dwarfing even the 
reason. 

To apply to the three R’s, and first to reading. Dr. Isaac 
Watts says the teacher should read before the child that very 
lesson which he has appointed the child to read; and that chil- 
dren will better learn thus by imitation than by mere cor- 
rection of their faults. When the child can thus read a 
few easy sentences, by rote, he may begin to analyze the sen- 
tence into words, and the words into their phonic elements. 
But until he can read fluently and easily, the daily practice 
should be to read sentences, either after the teacher, or alter- 
nating with the teacher. If you thus teach the child to read 
well, the spelling will beeasy enough. Time enough is given 
to reading, but there is not enough reading donein the time. 
The appointed interval is wasted in listening to the child’s 
mental gymnastic in trying to spell out the words. 

Secondly, writing. Here, more truly than in the other 
branches, it may be said that time enough is not given to it. 
The child should learn to read writing on the blackboard 
pari passu with learning to read in his primer; and learn to 
write on the blackboard and slate as soon as he learns to read 
writing. Exercises in writing need not occupy so much time 
as those in reading, because all can write at once; but they 
ought to come daily, and to include words and sentences, as 
well as letters and parts of letters. 

Thirdly, arithmetic. In this branch twice as much time is 
already given as need be; but the method used in the schools 
is so perverse that the results are not one-third what might be 
under a rational method. Mental arithmetic and vulgar frac- 
tions are forced upon children four or five years too soon. No 
vulgar fractions and no mental arithmetic, modeled never so re- 
motely upon Warren Colburn, ought to be allowed till the sec- 
ond year in the grammar school, i. e., till the child has entered 
his teens. On the other hand, decimal fractions should be 
taught from the beginning of written arithmetic. All the sim- 
ple properties of prime and composite numbers and the deci- 
mal ratios should be abundantly illustrated by blocks, and 
grains of corn, by United States coins, and nowadays by metric 
weights and measures. Then the first four rules should be 
made familiar by numerous examples, in whole numbers and 
decimal fractions. Confine your child, until he is ready to 
enter the grammar school, to these four rules, and for nearly 
all the time keep the examples within three or four places of 
the decimal point. Toward the close give him millions and 
millionths; but never let billion or trillion be heard of or 
thought of. When your pupil has entered the grammar 
school, group all the rules which admit it together, as mere 
cases under a general principle; the three principles of per- 
centage, average, and proportion cover the greater part of the 
puzzlingly multiplied rules. In the second year, when he 
enters on vulgar fractions, let him also run through Warren 
Colburn’s first lessons. 

I know, from observation and experiments upon many 
schools for a series of years, that such a course in arithmetic 
will produce far better results than the usual course. First, 
give the child facts, lead him to see the relations of numbers, 
illustrated by corn, blocks, or other counters; then teach him 
how to express them by Arabic figures. Show him how to use 
those figures. When he enters his teens, teach him to analyze 
and explain the processes with which he has become familiar. 

Réading, writing, and ciphering are the three fundamental 
arts, which every person can learn, and which ought to be 
taught in our primary schools. But for forty years past the 
schools have been neglecting these arts more and more, and 
substituting in their place studies which properly belong to 
the high-school; namely, orthography, orthoepy, calligraphy, 
analysis, and theory of numbers. Instead of learning to read, 
write, and cypher, the child learns to jabber bad metaphysics 
about rhetoric and numbers. What is needed in the common 
schools now is a reformation so complete that it might almost 
be deemed a revolution. The school authorities need to see 
that logical drill belongs only to the later period of school-life; 
that the attempt to teach children in the primary school to 
understand the reason of every step is terribly injurious every 
way,—it is grasping at a shadow and losing the substance. It 


is this false method of teaching which has made our modern 
schools so inefficient for practical ends, making a premature 
and ineffectual logical gymnastic take the place of a familiarity 
with the processes of arithmetic. 


Portland, Me. Tuomas HILt. 


DEPRESSION OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES.—RESPONSE TO CRITICISMS. 

To the Editor of The Journal: 

May I now assume that criticisms on my article of Dec. 13, 
—relevant and irrelevant,—are through, and that I am entitled 
to a word in closing ? Whether we can rely on State institu- 
tions for classical education ? and whether it is such an inter- 
est of the whole people that it is proper that we should ? will 
doubtless still be discussed, aside from what any one has writ- 
ten—and the more thoroughly upon the merits of the question, 
the better. I shall best show respect for the proprieties of de- 
bate here, by paying no attention to foreign matters thrust in, 
for which I cannot claim your space. 

The high-school teacher who testified (JOURNAL, Feb. 8) to 
the opposition to high schools in thirteen States, ‘‘in all sects 
and outside of sect,’ repelled properly Mr. Mayo’s attempt 
to lay this opposition at the door of the “‘ friends of colleges, 
academies, and private schools.’”’ I know nothing of this 
writer but his pertinent testimony; and I agree with him in 
commending our best high schools, while I do not care to join 
him and a multitude of others in criticising the poor ones. 
He may be quite right about academies and high schools not 
filling the place of each other; and the well-known Pittsfield 
principal, Rev, Mr. Spear, right, also, about ‘‘a pernicious 
public sentiment as to extended courses of study in our free 
schools,”’ and about their uselessness to the great majority,— 
but both writers go beyond my point. The questions, Has 
the State such a stake in classical education, and such supe- 
rior facilities for imparting it, that it can be best carried on as 
acommon public concern? is a distinct and narrower ques- 
tion, than those they discuss. One evidently, too, in these 
days,—witness Rochester and Brooklyn,—approaching an issue. 
All assertions that those who still prefer special classical 
schools, are opposing the theory of high schools on all grounds, 
or on anybody else’s grounds, or resisting every sort of high 
schools, or even criticising any existing high schools on any 
other ground than the unwisdom of lowering the study of 
the classics by transferring it from classical schools to those 
created for other purposes, is simply a very cheap style of mis- 
interpretation. 

My points (Dec. 13) were two: (1) A State university cannot 
be the head of a common-school system. A normal school 
if any, holds that place. (2) Universities are, in the nature of 
things, liable to depress college education on the classical side, 
anddo. Some figures were given to show, in closing, that (spite 
of great sums drawn from our taxes and all"sorts of expedients 
to draw or move them thither) most of the students in seven 
Northwestern States will not go to the universities. To turn 
the scale in favor of the Michigan University, a writer in that 
State gives later figures than Commissioner Eaton’s (JouRNAL, 
Feb. 14.) It may be presumed that he has advantages for se- 
curing them which I have not: I gave mine just as I found 
them, and should have given his (as exceptional) if I had 
found them. If Congress ever gets money to print General 
Eaton’s last report, I will give all the figures revised. Michi- 
gan is the only State where, even in numbers, such vantage 
ground could be reached or claimed for the State University. 
President Folwell, of Minnesota, also wishes the scale to be 
turned in his State the same way (4), by excluding 82 
students of St. Joseph’s College (R. C.). ‘Not an American 
college,’’ he says. It is certainly a college in America and in 
Minnesota; and when the inquiry is, Does the university,—or 
do the existing colleges there,—instruct the mass of those 
seeking a liberal education ? a college which is as real as the 
university can not be excluded for the irrelevant objection that 
its curriculum is after a European fashion. As to the classics, 
it may even be the better for that! 

Let it here be noticed that the colleges in these seven States 
do the greater part of the work, though legislatures give large 
sums to their rivals (a due proportion of these sums coming 
from taxation of college founders, benefactors, and faculties), 
while the colleges get but small sums from gifts,—much less in 
their own States than. they would but for the universities, 
since even their denominational friends are obliged by law to 
support these rivals, and men naturally object to supporting 
both. This shows the inherent power and superiority of the 
New-England college system over the Southern one. 


President Folwell’s criticisms deserve the courtesy of a direct 
response. I will ask you space for nothing more. 


Pres. W. W. FotweEt, Minnesota State University: 

Rev. and Dear Sir: You have employed courteous statement 
and argument in this discussion, and have not felt obliged to 
resort to such small flings and personal abuse as partisans of 
university education often use. I take the greater pleasure in 
recognizing this, because I heard you before the National Ed- 
ucational Association, in 1875, openly advance the extraordin- 


ary claim that “the State must take command of,” “ author- 


ize,” “ organize,” ‘‘ all the educational forces,”—leaving it to 
the churches merely to found ‘‘ Christian academies,’ (‘‘ in- 
stead of colleges,”’) ‘‘ Christian boarding-schools,”’ and “‘ Chris- 
tian homes around state universities.”’ Those who demand 
less,—as against colleges,—should learn in this regard, from one 
who claims more, as you suppose it was. It might have been 
‘*the main doctrine”? of my article “‘that State universities 
have no right to exist,”’—if I had assumed that higher insti- 
tutions exist of right only as they promote classical education, 
for to this education alone I confined myself. I am not aware 
of having made that assumption, nor am I prepared to do so. 
I might have assumed instead, with President Eliot, the wrong 
of taxing the people for the classical education of a few, with- 
out denying the right of universities to exist for other pur- 
poses, since they do not exist by taxation but by Congressional 
land-grants. Or if I had assumed that Congress had no right 
to make the grants, or legislatures to receive them, that sup- 
posed ‘‘ main doctrine’? might have been mine. ButI assumed 
and said nothing from which it could be drawn. 

Let me suggest more legitimate deductions: (1) If a State 
University plainly can not be the head of classical or common- 
school education, it should not assume to be so. (2) If it ad- 
mits as freshmen those who do not know the Greek alphabet, 
it should not claim to be of as high classical rank as a college. 
(3) If it educates but a minority of “ those seeking a liberal 
education,”’ it should not pretend to be the chief agency of 
that work for the people of the State. It might be a State 
agency for the ‘new education”’ without putting forth either 
of the assumptions, as the agricultural colleges are without 
doing so. 

To your other general criticism: How could one even “ ap- 
parently desire to have all the particulars predicated of West- 
ern State Universities in general,’”’? which he had been careful 
to affirm only of *‘some’”’? Surely logic has taught both of 
us better of the quantification of predicates and the meaning 
of “universals” and “ particulars.’”’” Your previous admis- 
sion,—perhaps forgotten,—is more just; ‘‘ you evidently sought 
to be discriminating.’ It destroys your after-suggestion of 
‘‘composition.’” I did with reluctance thus discriminate 
a little, to avoid even the appearance of the fallacy of compo- 
sition, though aware of the ill-will likely to be excited by dis- 
crimination. Having drawn a maindoctrine’”’ from these 
particulars, which I did not draw, is it not just possible that 
you found a vicious necessity created to support it by surmis- 
ing a use of premises I was as far from as yourself? Let me 
tell you what I “desire” instead; viz., that each system,— 
the collegiate, the State University,—may be legitimately held 
responsibile for what it is liable to in the nature of the case,— 
without prejudice to individual institutions in any respect in 
which they escape what they are all liable to. 

One of your six points, touching your own university (4), is 
already disposed of. Another (5), touching percentage of tax- 
ation is unessential. My informant, an intelligent Minneso- 
tian, writes that he may have given me a wrong impression in 
conversation (while traveling), and adds that ‘the $19,000 a 
year only,”’ which you name, comes from a State tax of 2;°5 
mills (per centum, as I understand), — but whether by annual 
vote or not, neither he nor his senator nor assemblyman can 
discover; that you ‘‘ can not mean that the university costs the 
State $19,000 a year only ;’’ since last year $18,000 more was 
voted to enlarge the grounds, and a great deal of money has 
been spent on the buildings. The last report of the State 
Treasurer (year ending Nov., 1876), gives as receipts for per- 
manent university fund, $13,060.40; for general university 
fund, $17,435.57; (total, perannum, $30,495.97); while disburse- 
ments were, from permanent university fund, $16,506; from 
general university fund, $17,394.89; (total, $33,900.89). The 
auditor’s report, for the same time, represents as paid for the 
purposes of the university $36,135. The matter is only paren- 
thetically named in my article, as showing that these States 
are taxed in large amounts for a species of college education, 
which,—whether the real article or not,—the majority, after 
all, do not want. So among strong objections to an appropria- 
tion for another university recently, (which received half of 
what it asked for, and was liable to have even that cut down 
further), it was urged by legislators, that one of the colleges 
teaches more college students per annum, though its whole in- 
come is but one-eighth of what that university asked for as 4 
mere addition for two years to its regular income, itself more 
than twice as large as the income of the college. This has 
some bearing on the question: Are State universities entitled 
to the place they attempt to claim ? 

One reads with pleasure what you say (1), (2), (3), of Greek 
study, requirements, and examinations at Minneapolis. You 
separate from many university men in this, and go with the 
college faculties. But my remark was that none of the uni- 
versities ‘adhere solely to a classical course, as does, for in- 
stance, Marietta; nor is this as thorough as in some colleges.” 
Your welcome statements do not touch the point. No one, of 
course, can claim that State institutions should ‘adhere 
solely ’’ to such a course, or that they could ; but those colleges 
which can and do, are plainly a better dependence for classical 
culture. I honor your stand,—at present,—for “ the traditional 
Greek.” But you perfectly well know, as others do who have 
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taught in them, that nothing in public institutions is stable in 
this regard; that the “‘bread-and-butter sciences” crowd on 
liberal education, as they do nowhere else, and that there is 
good reason why they should, — for the people have a right to 
have their money used as they judge to be for their interest. 
What security can you have for the Greek standard you are 
properly proud of ? either in the university itself or in the high 
schools ? Your regents have had to rescind their vote abol- 
ishing your preparatory class after this year, and Minnesota 
has only ‘three schools in which Greek is taught.’’ (Super- 
intendent Burt’s Report, 1878.) ‘‘ The effort to raise the 
standard in the high schools, so as to fit for the univer- 
sity (or college), meets with much opposition, as the majority 
do not wish to be taxed for the benefit of the few.’”’ How 
about a sufficient future supply of “‘Grecians’”’? Can 
you make everybody think Greek a desirable public-school 
study ? How long before your regents may say, as two of an- 
other university have said to me lately: “I would not send my 
son, for a thorough college education, to our university.’’ 
Superintendent Burt says: ‘‘In the three schools teaching 
Greek, pupils can be thoroughly fitted in the languages and in 
mathematics for any of our colleges. More of our high 
schools might be made to prepare students for a scientific 
course with Latin. In not over five or six is the course in Latin 
sufficient to prepare for the freshman class in college.’? Your 
case in Minnesota is not exceptional either way. One super- 
intendent, Von Coelln, said to me of a “‘ typical’ high-school 
course of his (not the one referred to Dec. 13, —the work of 
one of the high-school principals, — but ‘‘ one sent out a year 
before,’’) “‘ it isof no use to introduce Greek when most of 
the principals, with everything else they have to do, cannot 
teach it.”’ The people, too, are coming to see that it would be 
cheaper to pay for the Greek-teaching of a few pupils else- 
where, and a waste of public money to employ a Greek- 
teacher in most of the high schools. But unless it is -done, 
what security have you that these graduates will have done 
the ‘two years’ work in Greek before freshman year’? which 
you now require? Upon none of our high schools have more 
pains, cost, and skill been expended than upon those of Chicago. 
Yet the Alliance said, the other day, ‘‘ Everybody at all con- 
versant with the course of study required by the average col- 
lege, denominational or other, and also with the regular course 
demanded in the high schools, knows perfectly well that the 
graduate from the division high schools could scarcely enter 
the freshman class at Oberlin, Beloit, or the Northwestern 
Vaiversity. Even the full course at the Central High School 
falls very far short of the requirements of the average college 
curriculum in the West.’’ 

The constitution of one of these Western States provides that 
“the university, so far as practicable, shall begin the courses 
of study in its collegiate and scientific departments, at the 
points where the same are completed in high schools.’’ You 
have now no such requirement. The high school and the uni- 
versity “‘ have no (such) relation to each other.’’ Suppose your 
State some day establishes this requirement, and your high 
schools do not then teach even the Greek alphabet. What 
then of your “ traditional Greek course’? ? No college could 
be tethered in that way; no law could lower its standard, or 
abolish its preparatory department for “two years’ work on 
Greek before freshman year.’’ Therefore every college is 
open to improvement in classical instruction: every university 
is open to its deterioration to any extent, even to its entire 
abolition. The president of the university just referred to, re- 
ported to the State Teachers’ Association, a few years since, 
that its standard could not be raised, because it was thus teth- 
ered to the high schools by the constitution. Your constitution 
is, like others, the creature of law, not of benevolence, or patri- 
otic and scholarly voluntaryism; not supported. by zeal, or 
classical culture, as colleges are. This liability to depression 
is inherent in the university system. It is quite possible that 
that in the near future most State universities, may exist 
for something else besides liberal classical education. The 
people have a right so to will, and have reasons of growing 
Strength for doing so. It is quite possible that your univer- 
sity, like others, may have to accommodate itself to high 
Schools that teach no Greek, in order to secure numbers in 
your classes, —if not so obliged to do by law; you may find it 
necessary even to receive their graduates without examination! 
President Eliot has just demonstrated, in the Nation, that the 
examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board have “a 
natural tendency to hold the secondary institutions up;”’ the 
opposite, or| Michigan system of admitting without examina- 
tions has a natural tendency ‘“‘to let the university down.” 
However opposed to it now, are you sure you will not soon have 
to come down to the Michigan system, in order to compete 
with the college ? i.e., sacrifice scholarship to numbers and 
Political influence ? ‘I do not believe in lowering the stand- 
ard to accommodate poorly-fitted students,” writes Principal 
Edson, of Denmark Academy, who has never had the “ thought 
inhis mind” of approving “ the university plan of beginning 
Greek in freshman year.”’ You do not believe in it just yet; 
can you tell how long it will be before the necessities of the 
theory of State education may compel you to do so? I dwell 
on this that you may not mistake my “main doctrine” again. 


One point (6) remains. Your institution was “not started 
by men opposed to christian education.” Fortunate accident, 
but an accident. The Michigan University, — more fortunate 
still, — actually owes its birth to a Congregational minister, 
Rev. John D. Pierce. Naturally enough, its excellent presi- 
dent, Dr. Angell, told the Evangelical Alliance, at Detroit, 
that there was no more danger of the universities going over 
to materialistic infidelity than the denominational colleges. 
But at that very moment Christians in Colorado were pushing 
Colorado College because one of them had already gone 
over, or was started, ‘‘by men opposed to Christian educa- 
tion.” A professor in another has said: “The State must 
know no difference between Christian and infidel; and the man 
employed by the State must know no difference. He must ed- 
ucate the Christian, and leave hima Christian; the infidel, and 
leave him an infidel.’”” Would a denominational college do 
that ? If so, the assaults upon them by university partisans 
for “‘ proselytism,” “‘revivalism,”’ ete., have been singularly 
unjust! In the State where that utterance was made, the leg- 
islature is petitioned to exclude by law from the university, all 
worship, religious books, and clergymen. Would a denomina- 
tional college ever do that? Is there a particle of security that 
any one of our universities, to which the compelled contributions 
of Christians, in taxes, have given such large sums, may not 
fall into the hands of ‘‘men opposed to Christian education,” 
though really and earnestly in favor of some sort of college 
education, provided it be not Christian, as they believe that 
which the State imparts should not be? And why should it 
be, if the majority are not of the Christian way of thinking? 
Can you or I make an argument against them (on the basis on 
which universities rest), that will stand ? 

Nothing happens that is not possible. A system of educa- 
tion is liable to nothing to which it does not inherently tend of 
itself. Some universities are free from the defects of others, 
to which also themselves are liable; and on two accounts, fact 
and tendency, the National Congregational Council pronounced 
State universities ‘inadequate, from the necessity of the 
case.’’ This holds good manifestly in respect to both classical 
and Christian education. 

There is absolutely no ground yet apparent on which aState 
university can be the head of Christian and classical, — any 
more than of common-school,—education in a State. 

With great respect yours, F. MAGoun. 

Grinnell, Iowa, April 4, 1878. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS IN SPAIN.—We have received, 
through the courtesy of Don A. J. Valli, a member of the 
Zunta de Inspeccion y Estadistica de la Instruccion Publica, 
of Spain, a copy of the Gaceta de Madrid, of the 20th of No- 
vember last, containing tabulated statistics of ‘the position of 
the different universities and institutes of secondary instruc- 
tion throughout Spain, for the present academic year. These 
tables seem very full, and are so well arranged as to enable one, 
at asingle glance, to get a good idea of the number of students 
attending the various establishments of learning, and to com- 
pare them with those of the former year, as well as to 
judge of the studies pursued, the expenses incurred, the re- 
ceipts from different sources, and many other matters of edu- 
cational interest. The universities are ten in all, — Madrid, 
Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, 
Valencia, Valladolid, Saragossa; and, with the exception of 
Oviedo, there are in each a faculty of philosophy and letters, 
law, science, and medicine, while a faculty of pharmacy is 
possessed in addition by Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, and 
Santiago. In each university the faculties of law and medi- 
cine are the most frequented; the total number of students 
attending the universities amounts to 15,479, of which 12,453, 
or more than four-fifths, are inscribed in the schools of law 
and medicine. Science can claim only 619 adherents, while 
philosophy and letters have but 510 out of the whole number. 
Madrid has much the largest number of students in attend- 
ance, there being no less than 5,546 young men inscribed on 
her rolls, and it may be presumed that the attractions of the 
capital and of the court have something to do with this result. 
Barcelona, the commercial centre, comes next, with 2,293, and 
Valencia follows, with 2,048; the ancient university of Sala- 
manca, so familiar to the readers of Gil Blas and Don Quizote 
de la Mancha, can only boast of 311 in all, being the least 
numerous of any except Ovideo. 

There appears to be a considerable increase in the total at- 
tendance in all the universities over the preceding year, but in 
the faculty of science there is, on the contrary, a small dimi- 
nution. 

The Institutes of Secondary Instruction number 61 dis- 
tributed in about equal numbers through the different prov- 
inces of the kingdom, and have 12,447 pupils in attendance; 
there are likewise 13,145 in attendance on private establish- 
ments of learning, and 3,991 instructed at home, making a 
total of 29,583 who are receiving secondary instruction in the 
kingdom, being a small increase over the numbers reported in 
the year preceding; the studies are Latin, geography, rhetoric, 


and poetry, history of Spain and universal history, psychology, 
logic and ethics, arithmetic and algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, physics and chemistry, natural history, physiology 
and hygiene, agriculture; there are to be added 2,044 pupils in 
studies that apply to art, industry, and commerce. 

These figures are, on the whole, encouraging as far as re- 
spects superior instruction; we should be glad to be able to 
say as much for the primary or common schools of the king- 
dom; but so long as the teachers of those schools have to con- 
tend against the obstacles of very insufficient salaries, and 
those often in arrears, in addition to the indifference and some- 
times even the hostility of the people, better results can hardly 
be looked for. Let us hope that a day of better things is 
dawning for Spain. C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— Foxcroft Academy was established in 1823, It now em- 

ploys five teachers; has enrolled 168 pupils for the year 1877-8; 


graduates two students this year; has three students preparing 
to enter college in 1878. J. B. Brackett, principal. 


MAINE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The second annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at City Hall Building, Portland, April 25, 
26, and 27, commencing at 7:30 Pp. m., Thursday, April 25. 

Subjects: ‘‘ Examination of Teachers;’’ ‘‘Methods of In- 
struction in Mathematics; ‘‘Course of Study in English 
Language.”’ 

Fare on railroads: One and one-third fare for round trip: 
tickets to be bought at station where cars are taken.. Hotel 
rates: City Hotel, $1.50; Preble House, and Falmouth, $2.00 


per day. 


VERMONT. 

— We are not particularly informed of the number of stu- 
dents at Barre Academy, the present term, but are assured of 
the fact that good and noble work in behalf of education is 
being done there now, asin the past. Dr. Spaulding, the vet- 
eran principal, still retains for his work all the ability, zeal, 
and enthusiasm of former years, and success must, therefore, 
attend him. ‘The arrangements already made for the anniver- 
sary exercises, in June, promise an occasion of much interest. 

— The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Barre, August 13, 14, 15, and will be addressed by President 
Buckham, J. D. Bartley, Hon. E. Conant, Rev. H. T. Fuller 
Mr. Southworth, and others. A good time is expected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— In our issue of March 21, we stated that the school com- 
mittee of Dedham had voted to ask for $2,400 less than they 
had last year. At the town meeting, last Monday, the recom- 
mendation of the committee was utterly defeated, and the 
town voted to pay the teachers the same salaries they had been 
receiving. A good record for the town. 

— The Boston school committee met on Tuesday, April 9,— 
ten members absent. Very little business was done. 

— Hon. George B. Loring will hold a competitive examina- 
tion of candidates, from the sixth congressional district, for a 
cadetship at West Point, in Normal Hall, Salem, on April 22. 

—Dr. Jeffries, of Boston, has been examining the Harvard 
students’ eyes, for the purpose of seeing how many are color- 
blind. Out of 300, twenty cases were found. Dr. Jeffries 
will also examine the eyes of the young ladies at Wellesley, 
and at the Girls’ High and Normal schools. He will then give 
the results, comparing the tendencies of color-blindness in men 
and women. 

— The subject of military drill in the public schools, is 
being agitated in Newton and Cambridge. 

— The Woburn Journal, of March 30, has an exhaustive 
editorial on an ‘‘ Educational System.”’ 

— The spring term at Wilbraham Academy commenced 
March 20. 

— The school committee of Newton are agitating the ques- 
tion of providing a manual, composed of the titles of proper 
public-library books, for the pupils in the schools to read. 
Nothing more sensible has been done by any school committee 
for a long time. 

— Why do members cast blanks when they vote for a super- 
intendent of schools? Such was the case in Salem, the 
other day. 

— The Chatham Monitor gives an interesting account of the 
exercises at the close of the West Dennis grammar school. 

— Phillips Academy, at Andover, will hold its centennial 
celebration next summer, and is the oldest incorporated acad- 
emy in the United States; but the Hartford Grammar School 
is at least 200 years old. : 

— Mr. B. F. Boyden, for the past six years principal of 
Plains Grammar School, at Danvers, has resigned. 

— The examination of candidates for the certificate for the 
several grades of the Boston schools was conducted by the 


supervisors, April 3, 4, and 5. Seventeen candidates took the 
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examinations for the first-grade certificates, fifteen second 
grade, ten third grade, forty-five fourth grade, fifteen fifth 
grade, twenty for transfer from one grade to another. 

— At the June commencement of the Boston University a 
lady, Miss Monica Mason, will be one of the representatives of 
the medical department. 

— There are 25 female students in the Women’s Laboratory 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— All but four of the juniors who tried the anticipatory ex- 
amination in Logic, at Harvard, passed. Ten passed in meta- 
physics. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association met at Marl- 
boro, Friday, April 12. The attendance was good, and the 
exercises interesting and spirited. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, J. S. Barrell, of Cambridge, and prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Willard, of Marlboro. 

C. C. Chase of Lowell, M. J. Hill of Wakefield, H. Snell of 
Marlboro, Mrs. Annie Knapp of East Cambridge, and Miss 
Miles of Waltham, were appointed a committee on nomina- 
tions; Allen of Sherborn, Hayes of Waltham, Davis of Bel- 
mont, committee on resolutions. On motion of Mr. Billings 
of Cambridge, it was voted to take a contribution to pay ex- 
penses. Billings and Edwards of Woburn were appointed 
a committee on finance. 

The exercises were opened by W. E. Eaton, of Charlestown, 
who read a radical paper on “ Arithmetic.’’ The claims of 
arithmetic to its present prominence in the educational system 
were based on its practical utility, and its value as a means of 
mental discipline. Assuming that scholars entered the high 
school at fifteen, there should be required of the pupil at that 
age a ready familiarity with addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division; a reasonable acquaintance with denominate 
numbers, fractions, and interest; it was not desirable, how- 
ever, to waste time on complicated fractions, or to run an edu- 
cational banking institution. Square and cube root should be 
dropped from. the course altogether. Asa mental discipline, 
it is notorious that the study of mathematics does not make 
good reasoners. Mathematical reasoning is based on absolute 
truth; the affairs of practical life, on the contrary, are based 
on uncertain and varying premises, — consequently persistent 
drill in mathematics could not possibly accomplish the results 
claimed. This position was fortified by clear and close reason- 
ing, and a formidable array of authorities. The study of 
mathematics also tended to materialistic views. 

This paper was discussed by Russell of Lowell, Allen of 
Newton, Allen of Sherborn, and Shelden of Boston. 

W. P. Marshall, of Fitchburg, read a paper on ‘‘ The Essen- 
tials of Writing, and how to Teach them.’’ He considered 
these essentials to be, first, legibility, and then rapidity, and 
ease of execution, specifying the requisites necessary to secure 
these results, and illustrating his propositions by blackboard 
exercises. At the close of this paper, Mr. Marshall answered 
numerous queries with reference to the details of his method. 
Remarks were made by Mr. Billings, of Cambridge. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the board of education, 
read a paper on “The Moral Element in Teaching.” The 
great importance of developing moral character was dwelt 
upon ably and earnestly, but the desired result could not be 
gained by any system of discipline,—it must emanate from the 
teacher himself; it must have its source and inspiration in the 
daily life and work of the teacher. 

This paper was ably discussed by Rev. Mr. Willard of Marl- 
boro, Mr. Hubbard, agent of the board of education, and N. 
T. Allen of Newton. 

At 1 p.m. the Association adjourned for refreshments to the 
Town Hall, where the citizens of Marlboro had prepared a 
generous collation. The town did itself great credit, and the 
teachers showed a keen appreciation of the good things set 
before them. The two upper classes of the High Schoo! offici- 
ated as waiters, and performed their duties cheerily. 

At 2 p. m. the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, E. A. H. Allen, ofSherborn. Vice Presidents, 
J. D. Billings, of Cambridge; Cyrus A. Cole, of Reading; J.S. 
Russell, of Lowell; Mrs. M. E. Wentworth, of Wakefield; Miss 
M. J. Miles, of Waltham. Secretary and Treasurer, Hiram 
Snell, of- Marlboro. Executive Committee, R. B. Clark, of 
Waltham; L. F. Warren, of Newton; S. C. Higgins, of Somer- 
ville; Miss Lilla Frost, of Watertown; Mrs. Annie Knapp, of 
East Cambridge. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then ac- 
cepted and adopted, endorsing the introduction of the metric 
system into school instruction; expressing its interest in the 
plans already in course of successful experiment for the adop- 
tion of the Russian system of manual instruction into this 
country ; and recognizing direct supervision of our public 
schools by men and women of broad experience and acknowl- 
edged ability, acting under the authority of the State, as a 
necessity of the times. 

C. C. Chase, of Lowell, then read a carefully prepared paper 
on ‘‘ The Method of Conducting Recitations.” The first duty 
of the teacher was to entertain a kind feeling toward the pupil; 
next, to secure the good-will of the pupil. To gain this, he 


must be fair and impartial; he must give an equal share of 
his time to all, Conducting a recitation in unison, or by call- 
ing only upon those who raise hands, was severely crit- 
icized as unfair toward the duller pupils. A spirit of good 
cheer is likewise requisite; to get the greatest advantage, the 
pupil must enjoy the recitation. Good order is indispensable; 
the recitation of every pupil must be a recitation of the entire 
class. The teacher must not allow his pupils to cheat. The 
recitation must not all be spent in talk. The drawing-out 
process was good-naturedly ridiculed, and its bad effects clearly 
shown. It was often profitable to teach scholars how to get the 
next lesson. Written examinations, as occasional tests, were 
highly commended, both for the direct benefit of the scholars, 
and indirectly for the benefit of the teacher himself, as show- 
ing him in what he has been neglectful. Above all, the teacher 
should have a deep sense of his responsibility to God. 

This paper elicited many remarks, in the main endorsing its 
positions, by Sheldon, Allen, Allen of Sherborn, Russell, and 
Hubbard, agent of the Board of Education. At the conclusion 
of this discussion, about an hour was devoted to social com- 
munion with the citizens of Marlboro, whom the teachers of 
this Association will hold in kind remembrance. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association was held in Lincoln Hall, Bowditch 
School, Dean street, Salem, on Friday and Saturday, April 12 
and 13, 1878. 

Friday, A.M.—After introductory exercises and business, 
valuable papers were given: On ‘‘ Good Results in Arithmetic, 
—how obtained,’’ by A. D. Small, of Salem; on ‘ Methods,”’ 
by Francis Cogswell, Supt. Public Schools of Cambridge; and 
on **Practical Education,’’ by Walter Smith, State Director 
Art Education. After discussing and condemning the annual 
election of teachers, and approving of work-shop schools, Pro- 
fessor Smith spoke of the varying demands of different peri- 
ods for educational methods, and showed that the demand of 
our time was for mechanics and farmers. He said that our 
system was over-literary and under-skilled in its character. 
What is most needed is an attention to the side of education 
which relates to. productive industries, and quoted from au- 
thorities, both English and American, to prove that drawing 
was one of the most practical studies of the present time. 

Friday, P.M.— Lectures were given on ‘ How to teach 
Penmanship,”’ by J. W. Webster, Master Hancock School, 
Boston; on ‘‘Geography, —how successfully taught,’ by C. 
Goodwin Clark, master of Gaston School, Boston; and on 
“* Incidental Teaching,”’ by A. H. Thompson, principal of High 
School, Newburyport. 

Friday Evening.—An able lecture on ‘‘ The Public Schools, 
— what their patrons have a right to expect and demand of 
them,” was delivered by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
State Board of Education. The following points were clearly 
set forth: 1. That the schools shall teach that knowledge 
which is necessary to be known. 2. That they shall teach it 
in such a manner that it may be used in the affairs of life. 
3. That the knowledge taught may be practical knowledge, the 
mind of the learner must be trained to use it. The schools 
must furnish training as well as information. 4. That the 
schools may furnish training and knowledge to all the children 
of the State, the State must furnish support to its elementary 
and secondary schools: to the elementary for facts on ele- 
mentary knowledge; to the secondary, for scientific knowledge 
growing out of these facts. The schools are criticised for their 
failures to make every individual member of them a learned 
and trained man. Institutions are not to be judged in this 
way, but by effects they produce on the masses, or on the 
State. If we compare the State, with reference to its present 
condition, with its condition at any former period of its exist- 
ence, we may learn what our schools are. The different 
points of the lecture were ably discussed by Professor Hagar, 
Superintendent Small, Mr. Upton, and others. 

Saturday. — After choice of officers, and other business, 
“Phonic Analysis,” was discussed by D. B. Hagar, principal 
of the State Normal School, Salem; on “ Best Results in Vo- 
cal Music,”’ by H. E. Holt, supervisor of music, Boston public 
schools; and on ‘‘Grammar,” by Henry L. Chase, principal of 
Whiting School, Lynn. 

The attendance was very large, and an unusual interest was 
shown in all the exercises. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


—John T. Wilbur has been elected superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Hopkinton. 

— According to the last census, there were in the town of 
Bristol 1,134 children of legal school age. According to the 
report of the school committee, 1,000 of these attended the public 
schools, and 53 the private schools, Thus less than ten per 
cent. of the children are deprived of school privileges. 

— Austin E. Colburn, a graduate of Brown University, and 
for several years Washington-correspondent of the New York 
Times, has been nominated by the President for Consul-Gen- 
eral to Mexico. 


— The spring term of Mount Pleasant Academy (Jenckes 


Mowry and Joseph E. Mowry, principals), closed last week. 
There were interesting examinations in common and higher 
English branches, Latin and Greek, declamations, and read- 
ing of essays. 

— The laek of interest in politics this year has reduced the 
income for public schools in Bristol, from the payment of reg- 
istry taxes, $237. 

— Mrs. Frances K. White, of New York, has opened a select 
school in Olneyville, where the English branches will be taught. 

— W. C. Townsend, principal of school in Arctic, presented 
21 diplomas for perfect atttendance during the term just closed. 

— Mr. James T. Fields, of Boston, who has given courses of 
lectures in Providence and Pawtucket, has entertained as well 
as instructed his audiences. His subjects have been ‘‘ Sketches 
of American Authors.”’ 

— Twenty-five newly-elected members of the school com- 
mittee in Providence were duly installed on the 10th inst. The 
officers were generally reélected from last year, and the stand- 
ing committees renewed by the occasional insertion of one of 
the new members of the Board. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—This State has 1,184 male, and 1,983 female 
teachers, The male teachers’ salaries average $84 per month, 
and the female $68. 

A very large and enthusiastic meeting has been held in San 
Francisco, to protest against the proposed legislative bill abol- 
ishing the teaching of music and languages in the cosmopolitan 
schools. Speeches strongly opposing the bill have been made 
in the Senate. 

The exhibition of the California minerals at the Paris Exhi- 
bition will be exceptionally fine. A pyramid, twenty feet 
square at the base, and seventy feet high, will represent the 
7,000,000 cubic inches of gold which have been produced on 
the Pacific coast. This mass would be equivalent to a solid 
piece of gold as large as a room sixteen feet square, and very 
nearly sixteen feet in height. Around this pyramid fifty plate- 
glass show-cases will be arranged, in which the mineral wealth 
of the country will be shown. 


The State Normal School, at San Jose, is crowded with 

_~ not less than five hundred being in attendance. 
here are in the State 200,000 children between the ages of 

5 and 17, of whom 135,000 attend the public schools. Of the 
3,167 teachers, 1,184 are males, and 1,783 are females. Of the 
applications for certificates, 2,565 were rejected. The average 
monthly wages paid male teachers, $84; female teachers, 
Total income for school purposes, $3,600,000, or $18 for e 
child. Average school terms, 744 months. 


District oF CoLUMBIA.—Joseph M. Wilson, of Washing- 
ton, gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Industrial Education,”’ 
with an argument in favor of its being recognized and adopted 
as part of the education given in the public schools of our 


country, on Wednesday evening, April 10, 1878, in the Curtis 
Public School building, Second street, Georgetown. 


Nortu CAROLINA.—With the present provision for the 
public schools in North Carolina, they can have yearly terms 
of but two months in length. ‘‘ First-grade’’ teachers receive 
salaries, which by law are limited to $40. 


Groreia.—Hon. A. H. Stephens thinks Georgia has made 
ample provision for the absolute necessary education of her 
growing people. The new constitution adds $100,000 to the 
fund. The educational interests of the colored people are as 
fully and as permanently guaranteed now in Georgia as in any 
State in the Union. 


InDIANA. — The State Normal School reports a much 
larger attendance than ever before at this season of the year. 

The third annual Summer School of Drawing will be held 
the art rooms of the Purdue University, Lafayette, beginning 
Monday, the 8th of July, 1878, and continuing four weeks.- 
This is called the third annual Summer School of Drawing, 
because it is to be under the same management as the first two 
om held at Sandusky, Ohio, during the summers of 
1876-7. 

A scheme of premiums for the educational department, for 
the coming State Fair, has been agreed upon. It will divide 
the premiums into four classes,—Class A to include cities hav- 
ing a population of over 5,000; Class B, graded schools in 

laces under 5,000, including graded schools in townships; 

lass C, district schools; Class D, colleges and high schools. 
The premiums will be diplomas. A special premium will also 
be offered for any educational product of merit not included 
in the above. Superintendent Ragan, of that department of 
= my Fair, will have the full details published with the pre- 
mium list. 


IowA.—The Girls’ Reform School will probably be removed 
to a point somewhere near Mount Pleasant, 

Judge Grant, of Davenport, fifty years ago was a student in 
the University of North Carolina, at Raleigh, and he has been 


invited to deliver a semi-centennial oration there next June. 
The Clinton schools have never before accomplished so much 
for the development of our young people as they are doing now. 
The primary schools of Marshalltown are so crowded that 
400 pupils are placed on half-time. 


Micu1@4N.—Michigan has 5,947 school districts, and 469,444 
children of school age, of whom 357,139 attend school. There 
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are 5,652 ungraded and 295 graded schools in the State. The 
male teachers number 3,781, and the female teachers 9,220, 
their average wages being respectively $42.54 and $47.45 per 
month. There are 6,078 schoolhouses, having sittings for 
431,707 pupils. There are besides 181 private and select schools. 
The total school resources for the past year were $3,792,121. 
The plan of allowing the graduates of certain high schools 


to enter the Michigan University without examination, -has 
proved beneficial, both to the high schools and to the univer- 
sity. The plan is for a committee of the faculty to visit, 
every year, any public high school, on request of its school 
board; and, if their report to the faculty is satisfactory, the 
graduates of the school inspected can enter the university 
without examination. 


New Jersry.—This State lately passed a law prohibiting 
students from voting. Six students at Princeton voted at the 


recent local elections, and thus incurred the penalty of a $500 
fine and a year in prison. ‘T'wo of them ( oe students) 
were arrested. Good authorities declare the law unconsti- 


tutional. 


New YorKk.—There is no likelihood that the movement to 
abolish the New York City Free College will meet with much 
encouragement in the legislature; but there is a bill before it 
providing that the college shall be open to all boys who can 
pass the necessary examination. At present they must have 
attended the public schools for a year at least. 

The amount raised in the city of New York, in 1876, for ed- 
ucational purposes, was as follows: State school tax paid to 
the State, $1,503,983.88; less amount of State school tax appor- 
tioned to the county, $596,631.18; paid by city on account of 
the State, $907,352.70; sum apportioned to Board of Education 
by Board of Estimate and Apportionment in New York city, 
$3,753,000.00; for city college, raised by special assessment, 
$150,000.00; total amount raised by the city of New York, in 
1876, for educational purposes, $4,810,352.67. 

The Society of Municipal Reform insists that the College 
of New York and the Normal College, if maintained, should 
be simply training-schools for teachers, and as such should be 
supported by the State in like manner as the eight normal 
schools at Albany, Buffalo, and other places. 

The average number of pupils attending the public schools 
each day of the entire school year in 1877 was 17,927 
more than in 1876; 27,702 more than in 1875; 44,313 more than 
in 1874; 60,068 more than in 1873; 64,687 more than in 1872; 
and 65,889 more than in 1871; showing that as the State in- 
creases in wealth, there must necessarily be an increase in at- 
tendance upon the schools, for the prosperity and happiness of 
any people must always depend upon their intelligence. 

The Board of Education of New York city, finding a sur- 
plus of $9,000 to its credit, has voted to divide that amount 
among the teachers whose salaries were reduced last year. 


The report of the State Superintendent of Schools of New 
York shows that there are 11,287 school districts in the State, 
with a school population of 1,286‘234, of whom 1,023,715 are 
in the schools. There are 30,161 district teachers employed. 

A bill is pending in the legislature of the State providing 
for the establishment of a commission of the presidents of 
Columbia College, Union College, Hamilton College, and Roch- 
ester University, for the purpose of examining the various text- 
books in use, and for the purchase of the right to the free use 
and publication of such books as they may select. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LANGUAGE AND Lan@uaGes: Being Chapters on Language, 
and Families of Speech. By the Rev. Frederic W. Fawar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, ete. Pp. 411. 
York: E. P. Dalton & Co.; Boston: A. Williams & Co 
Price $2.50. 

The preface of this book thus introduces it: ‘‘ This book is a 
reprint of my Chapters on Language, and Families of Speech, 
of which the former was written in defence of the theory of 
Onomatopeeia as the only discovered or discoverable basis of 
language, and the latter was composed of lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution.’’ 

From the beginning we are attracted by Canon Farrar’s grace 
of diction; for there are learned philological works which are 
very laborious reading, and some are even grossly marred with 
barbarous jargon. The volume presents a great many inter- 
esting and instructive facts, gathered from a wide range of 
authors. 

The most wonderful thing in the book, however, is the au- 
thor’s entire satisfaction with the legitimacy of his conclu- 
sions. He does but dream of “‘ Springing from crystal step to 
crystal step of that bright ascent which leads to the serene 
heights of knowledge,” and tells his dreams for realities; for 
the incompleteness, the incongruence, the inconsequence of 
dreams, too often belong to what is meant for demonstration. 
Hence Chapters on Language utterly fails in its main object; 
it utterly fails to present valid grounds for what it regards the 
primitive condition of man, as it must necessarily wlten it sup- 
poses impossible antecedents of known facts; it sets forth mere 
vagaries as scientific deductions; it clearly implies plurality of 
origins of the human race, without perceiving that herein it 
contradicts Revelation, or rather by denying all authority to 
Revelation when it speaks of anything that may be called a 
fact of science; it takes no account of the causes of the effeteness 
of wasting tribes, but supposes that their present condition is 
what has been from the beginning,—a beginning long prior to the 
origin of the Aryan and Semitic families, and that their wasting 
away is owing solely to their contact with civilization, which 
wasting away is not only their destined end, but a desirable 
consummation, — and on these suppositions it rests one of its 
arguments. But, notwithstanding the failure of this work in 
its main design, and the impotency of its arguments, it is rich 
in valuable matter, and will repay careful study. 


Families of Speech presents the chief characteristic tokens 
of classes of languages, and distributes them into their classes, 
and makes these divisions clear by tables, trees, and maps. 
The main points are firmly established by linguistic science. 
But for some needless speculations, this part of the book would 
deserve unmixed commendation. 

Canon Farrar makes us appreciate the difference between 
him who jumps to peremptory conclusions, and the sober, 
cautious, discriminating, judicial reasoner, who hence knows 
how far given data are adequate to sustain conclusions, Vault- 
ing logicians of lively imagination sometimes anticipate great 
truths ; but they are themselves of little authority. Their 
province is to awaken an interest which shall lead the reader 
to further sources of knowledge,—lead him to read purely from 
the desire to know. Canon Farrar writes no dull books, and 
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on this account especially, this volume is recommended as an 
introduction to philological study. 


Sounps or NorRMANDY. We have just received a copy of 
a Potpourri, containing all the popular airs from the new 
opera called the ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy;’’ splendidly arranged 
for the piano, by Charlie Baker, the celebrated American 
composer. Every person who is in possession of a piano or 
an organ should buy acopy. Published by F. W. Helmick, 
136 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— The April number of the Magazine of American History 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago) opens with an 
article from the pen of Colonel Ward, on the “‘ Contifiental 
Congress before the Declaration of Independence,” in part 
drawn from the private papers of his ancestor, Samuel Ward, 
governor of Rhode Island and member of the Congress. The 
biographical sketch is of the celebrated Col, Peter Force, the 
American annalist, whose monumental work, a manuscript 
collection of the American Archives, is now the property of 
the United States. The patience and industry of Colonel 
Force are graphically told by the veteran historian, Prof. Geo. 
W. Greene, of Rhode Island. The original document this 
month is an account of a visit of the Mohawks to Fort Penob- 
scot in 1662, printed from unpublished manuscript at Albany, 
amusing in its quaintness of thought and language. The 
** Notes and Queries ’’ department is developing rapidly, and 
increasing in entertainment to the general reader as well as 
value to the student. 


— Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish in a few days Parker 
Gillmore’s new book, Great Thirst Land, — a ride through 
Naral, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Kalahari: containing a 
description of the unknown lands lying between the Limpopa 
and the water-heads of the rivers recently explored by Stanley 
and Cameron, and also of the scene of the present war on the 
frontiers of Cape Colony. 


— The Quarterly Elocutionist, edited and published by Mrs, 
Anna Randall-Diehl, for April, 1878, is just out, and contains 
twenty-seven selections from the best American and English 
authors, Every teacher of elocution should take this quar- 
terly. Price $1,00 per year. Single numbers only 30 cents. 

— D. Van Nostrand publishes The Star- Finder; or, Planis- 
phere; with a movable horizon, which exhibits the stars of the 
first three magnitudes that are visible on the parallel of 40° north 
latitude, The names and magnitudes of the stars and names 
of the constellations, have been made to accord with Proctor’s 
Star Atlas. By means of a movable disc or card, the open 


hour of the day. The invention is a useful one. 


— Claude Lorraine is the next in the valuable series of artist 
biographies by M. F. Sweetser, and published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co,, Boston. No biography of this great artist has 
ever been written, and this is made from the monograph of Ed- 
uoard Meaume, published in 1871. Mr. Sweetser has gathered 
up the fragments of his life as given by various writers, with 
such account as the history of art of the 17th century affords. 
Price of each volume 50 cents. 


space is made to exhibit the stars above the horizon at any — 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L, BopLEyY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY —Tuition Free. 


THE REV. BTN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
66 d (M Bethlehem, Penna. 


ANTED-Salesmen, Salesmen. Ready to-day, 

‘“* American Housekeeper’s Scale.” Henry Ward 
Beecher's Christian Union says: “* The most convenient 
scale we have yet seen for housekeepers, and —— are 
having great success in selling it.’ Agents West are 
making $16 a day. Send $1.50 for sample, and secure 
territory at once; circulars for stamp. Address W. H. 
Tuompson & Co., 235 Washington St., Boston. 166 b 


“TT? LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston, 


THE APRIL NUMBER ~ 


— 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


A New Monthly Magazine, 
Is Ready for Delivery to Subscribers. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents, Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
106 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 
continent for you to rest and recuperate. Itis a great 
Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to 
teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 
persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- 
portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all 
the professions and pursuits in life common with us, 
get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to 
keep well, or get well. This knowledge in both respects 
they can get at OUR HOME. We could refer to a great 
many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 
ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 
Editor will be sufficient. 

When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academiés, Teachers in 
High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to OUR 
HoME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work 
and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean- 
while write to me and_ask for information about the 
institution, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, 
to pre-pay answer, it will be given to youin full and 
cheerfully. 

I am, for health and strength to all thinkers and 
workers, to will and to do, 

Yours truly, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 

Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefally pre- 

red from the best Genesee Wheat, and under Dr. 
TACKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at “‘ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of 
SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 

374 State Street, Boston, 
Sole Agents for New-England. 
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TEACHERS & Con Troy, N.Y: 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A, LL.D. 


Dr. HuMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
vate pupils, ladies and mae, will offer a com 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during the 
ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the atone, whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rey. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty ; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor Lane ; (Hur- 
vard 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young ladies, as at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct go at a distance,in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

‘‘ As a Greek and Latin Scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those languages, e cer 
tainly has no superior in this country.”—[ Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial, 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 

Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The sagmmeering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by ar a gratuities. 
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Address Pror. CHARLES College Mass. 

English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to aecure a thorough 
ag hoe for Harvard University and for the Scien- 


ific Schools. Copies of recent examination va 
will be sent on on. [102tf] W.N.EA 


National and New-Eng, Journals of Education, 


VALUABLE FOR EVERYBODY: 


A New Work which should be in the 
hands of every Teacher in the land, 


GLEANINGS 


FROM THE 


HARVEST-F lELDS 
LITERATURE, 


AS A GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The title is very attractive, but the book is 
invaluable. It contains 864 pages 8vo, beau- 
tifully printed on nice paper, with red -line 
m s, and contains ' 


A MASS OF INFORMATION 
which can be used daily 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The Retail Price of the Work was 


We are now enabled to give it to an n 
who will send us the names o im 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, with $6.50. 
Sent by mail, postage paid (50 cts.) 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
\ 


| 
| 
a 
f 
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)% Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering ; | 
hemistry and Metallurgy; Full Classical Instruction; ; 
French and German; English Literature; International | 
yw Constitutional Law; Psychology and Christian Evi- | 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. E. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. ore, P . 570, - 
- Emma Bullet. 


Higher Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 
First Lessonsin French. 12mo, pp. 108. - 
More Glimpses of the World Unseen 


Gpenking Telephone, and Other Electrical Novelties. 
Without Walls.” - Kelsie Etheridge. 


Prisons Without Walls. 12mo, pp. 100. . - 
Atwood’s South Carolina. 23 plates. Svo, 100 pp. - 
Crowell’s Sunday-School Library. 
The Well-Spent Hour Library. 5 vols. 16mo.  - 
Archie Vernon’s Library. 18illus. 6 vols. 18mo. - 
Campaign in Armenia in 1877. 8vo, cloth. - 
The Great Thirst Land. 8vo, cloth, pp. 480. - - 


A System of Punctuation. 12mo, 


pp. 36. - - L 
Mace Vicar’s Complete Arithmetic. Mart I. 12mo, pp. 228. Malcolm MacVicar. Taintor Bros., M. & Co. 


Home Memories. - 


Excelsior Dialogues. New and rev. ed. 12mo, cl., pp. 376. Phineas Garrett. 


J2mo, cloth, pp. 403 
nguage and Languages. 12mo, cloth, pp. 403. - 
One Hundred Choixe 15. 
Poetical Works of William Cowper. 8vo, cloth. 
Poetical Works of James Thomson. 8vo,cloth. - 
History of the English People. Vol. II. 8vo, cloth. 
Da Capo. - 7 - - - - - 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. 


Philological and Hist. Chart. 35x50, mounted on rollers. 


Dogs, and their Relation to the Public. 


Coriclanus, No. 15 of Hudson's Separate Plays of Shaks. 


Seola. 12mo, cloth, PR: 251. - - 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. Crown 8vo, cloth. - 
Echoing and Re&choing. Illus. 18mo, cloth. - 
Loved into Shape, and 
On Actors, and the Art of Acting. 12mo, cloth, pp. 237. 


No. 4. 36 vols. 18mo. 


- B. Norman. 


12mo, pp. 180, 


- Miss Thackeray. 


H. N. Hudson. Ginn & Heath. 
Lee & Shepard. 1 
N. H. Bishop, “ “ 2 
- Faye Huntington. D. Lothrop Co, 
‘ 
Geo. Henry Lewes. Henry Holt & Co. 1 


Osgood’s Rebellion. Illus. 1l6mo. 


Publisher. Price, 
Sower, Potts & Co. $2 2 
1 25 


Van Antwerp, B & Co, 
Scribner, Welford A., 300 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Authors’ Pub. Co. K 
A. J. Bicknell & Co. 
Thos. Y. Crowell. 


Author. 
Edward Brooks. 
“ o 


Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Geo. H. Prescott. 


Daniel T. Atwood. 


abo 


RSF 


Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
Parker Gilmore. “ 
John G. R. McElroy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


J.C. MeCurdy. $2 
Dick & Fitzgerald, 1 
J. M. Whiton. Ginn & Heath. 
F. W. Farrar. E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 


P. Garrett & Co. -30 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Harper & Brothers. 


tor 


J. Richard Green. 


Besant & Rice. “ 
A. E. D. De Rupert. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Gordon Stables. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers are specially requested to notice 
the announcement of the West Chester State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania. Summer in- 
struction is to be given in Science, Art, and 
Literature, by some of the most eminent men 


in the country. The season will open July 9. 
The faculty, the location, and all the associa- 
tions conspire to make this a most promising 
and useful summer session. 


MonsIEUR Pu: DE SENANCOUR’S system of 
teaching French is unsurpassed for the inter- 
esting character of its lessons, the variety and 
pleasantness of its conversational exercises, 
and the clear and pithy style of the grammat- 
ical part, never overlooked by the teacher. 


Prof. de Sénancour’s lessons of conversation 
are most effective. They begin with the ele- 
ments of the language, and follow a thorough 
but rapid course, that leads, in all cases, with 
proper application on the part of the scholar, 
to speaking and writing French correctly. 


WE respectfully remind our readers that the 
Writing-Inks, Fluid, Mucilage, etc., manufac- 
tured by Thaddeus Davids & Co., are regarded 
as the best the market furnishes. The Inks 
retain their color remarkably. We have ex- 


amined a specimen of manuscript written in 
1825, one year after the Ink was first made, 
and find it as perfect as when then written. 
For prices and descriptive catalogues, address 
Thaddeus Davids & Co., 127 and 129 Williams 
street, New York. 


Every person who has occasion to write 
feels the importance of having a good pen ; and 
of all the school appliances which annoy and 
harrass the teacher, a poor pen is the most cer- 
tain to accomplish this result. We have the 
pleasure of announcing a remedy for such 
troubles in the family, counting-house, and 
school: the Easterbrook Pen, which is adapted 


to every style of writing. The series of School 
and Business Pens are especially adapted to 
their respective purposes, being a different 
degree of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points suitable for all the various 
kinds of penmanship taught in schools. 


WALKER’s STATISTICAL ATLAS is one of the 
most valuable works which a teacher, editor, or 
business man can possess. It contains the 
most practical results of the last census, and 
presents, in a graphic form, by the aid of maps 
and charts, this mass of information. The 
population and races of our people, their in- 
dustries, education, commercial growth, moral 


status, wealth, etc., are most minutely set 
forth. All the colleges, high-schools, acad- 
emies, and leading schools of other grades 
should own a copy of this important work. 
Mr. Thomas T. Chollar, 77 Worcester street, 
Boston, is the New-England Agent. 


Ir is of the highest importance to buyers of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, that 
they deal with responsible parties. We invite 
the attention of school-officers and teachers to 
the advertisement of E. B. Benjamin, 10 Bar- 
clay street, New York, who has the reputation 
of knowing the use of such goods, and who 


superintends in person their manufacture and 
selection for his’customers. It is for the in- 
terest of the teacher to buy direct from a re- 
liable dealer in chemical apparatus. Every 
intelligent chemist knows that the labor of 
preparing an analysis is liable to be lost from 
the use of imperfect or badly annealed vessels, 


and will therefore avoid investing in poor ar- 
ticles because they may happen to be cheap. 
Mr. Benjamin has a complete stock of all kinds 
of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, for- 
eign and American, which he will sell at as 
low prices as good articles can be afforded. 
Send for full illustrated catalogue. 


TEACHERS will do wisely to read the an- 
nouncement of M. J. Fortescue & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, before they select a text-book on 
Book-keeping for their classes, The same pub- 


lishers furnish the admirable little Manual of 
Elocution by Mrs. Warren. This little book 
has been commended by the best teachers in 
the land. Send for sample copies of these new 
and valuable text-books. 


Ir our friends wish for a standard Diction- 
ary of the English Language for daily, practi- 
cal use, we advise them to correspond with 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 596 Broadway, New 


York, who publish W. Davenport Adams’s 
work, which has been universally commended 
by educators who have examined it. It is a 
useful book, and should be in every school 
library in the United States. 


OwR readers will please to notice that J. A. 
Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, announces 
in THe JOURNAL this week his unexcelled 
Slates, — light, noiseless, and durable. Mr. 
Swasey is widely known as the manufacturer 
of the best Blackboards in use; and he super- 
intends in person the manufacture of all slates 


and blackboards he sells, and warrants them 
to give satisfaction. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MAOHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 az 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
TPINCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

free for this purpose, on receipt of three S-cent 8 . 
To all others, 60 cents. (Copies to be had at the Oftiee 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. “In resources, among the best in the eae. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, .D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E ig ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
Rk. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


Bin WN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
ns Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DouGLaAs. 


PREPARATORY. 
New vas CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
tary 


New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 ff 


SEMINARY, A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes, nses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST , cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
7 Commerc College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. J.M. LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., addreas the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, jN. Y. 
The University has now the ama yy Ay artments in 
of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other infyrmation, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn, 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. 1 departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
$46,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
oeror Catalog dditional information address th 
or Catalogues or a 0) 0. on the 


President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, W town, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 

VA LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years, 

Post uate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 

years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, oe 
162 zz 


Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
INS COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITU Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D,. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. Hanover, N. H. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
hools, and Business, Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ, 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 
Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
E ion. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
PROF, CHAS, M. CARTER, of 
English Grammar and L£nglish Philo ogy. 
matics, by specialists in their several dep2rtments. 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
ments; English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N, FeLLows, A.M., Principal. 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
IARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Year opens in —_, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON, 


Dep. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
0 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
nm address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St, 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS, 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YouneG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, chargés low. 91 


HAS. TT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mae WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 


s. * 
NEW, SHOP-WORS, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL 
. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and i 
Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application, 


Pro Bono Publico: or the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 


Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. A 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NE NEW IDEAS 


NEW FEATURES APT 
NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, Pus.isuss, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS BT.,N. Y. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
§ E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
IRAM OrncyuTT, A.M., noipal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 


-| Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 106 zz 


_ PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEM Y, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner, Address W. RK. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAVID McCLURE, Ph.D., Prince. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Selontifc, Business, Military. The 
erent departmen ndergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate upils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Y. 


Wee TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas. 


Well endowed, ay rem and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Princ. 8222 


Ct. A pleasant home, with oreug® instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A.M. 
PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
CHESTER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 
FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
locuti 
Natural History and Botan 
ass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Leiayette Coll 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, hy ep English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
y 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 
ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
entific Schools. L, 8. BURBANK, Principal. 
W aK. YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
atory, Art, and Music, A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
ig! equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress 
ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N, T, ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 1 


M***: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL Str., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmMitTn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 552e 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H, RusSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C, C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
oceasion may require. Lectwres.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Principal. 5A uz 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


101 zz 


‘or Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 
7 KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on, Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princr 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences 12th, 1878. German and 

thout . For catalogue, Tess 
JOHN OGDEN or Mine B. OGDEN. Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principat. 
| for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4Pp.M.,at Educat Parlor and for 
American Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


ticu- 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


% Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
or Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 


smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


Analysis, 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to farnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
oor Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 


ks mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
all to'WM. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No, 1102 Chestnut Street. 152 zz 
FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 


The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AND SENTENCES, 50 cents. All denomi- 


Postage Stamps at x 
amare MILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
159 : Springfield, Mass. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 
CGRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


Royal 8vo, Printed in Colors, 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, * “(4,25 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June, 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years lias induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers, 

Warren’s Manual of Elecution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

. J. FORTESQUE & CO., 

166 tf 811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 
Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 
C. Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teach- 
er. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. State and the 
Charch; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 . $1.50. 

Selett Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. #1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


KELLY, PIET & CO., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Md. 


Creery’s Catechism of United States History 
with Questions on the Constitution of the Unite 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. Creery, A.M., City Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. Illus., 50c. 

School History of Maryland. Illus. Prepared 
by Wm. Hand Browne and J. Thomas Scharf, two 
gentlemen well known for literary and historical at- 
tainments. The work is fully illustrated with _ 
ae scenes of historical events, and maps. 12mo, 


Creery’s Primary School Spelling - Book. 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of Arith- 
metic. Illustrated. 35 cents. 

Creery’s Grammar School Spelling Book ; 
containing Derivative Words, with rules for their 
formation. 60 cents. 

Catecismo Historico; 0 com 
Sagrada para instruction de los 
25 cents. 

Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 
Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros. 32mo, boards, 20c. 


El Amigo de Los Ninos. 25 cents. 
Send for our full catalogue. 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
Teaderand True. i6mo. $1.25. 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 
Ilis Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
he and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
. 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ndia de la historia 
inos, Fleury. 18mo. 
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GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. B bert Houdin. Trans* 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.”’ Lllustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, Large 12mo0, cloth. $2.50. 145 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To su ply a demand from our best Pri 
mary Teachers 
“¢ reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull in 
: le, and containing 16 handsome, well-fille pages is 
ered to the Primary Schools of the country. It has 
Steady awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
f year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 
stamp. Address JORIN LL. SHOREN, 
Broutield Street, Boston. 111 tf 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


10 Twenty with name, 
nts, post- ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 1 Nassau, N. ¥. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St,, Chicago, Il. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
ef Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . $2.00, 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
tay" “Apply tor Circular. 160h 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Quai:tative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on-application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 Re $1.50. 
White's Miytholegy. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged *‘ Student’s Hallam.’ $1.75. 
May’s Coustitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew pays 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Ill., cloth, 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kind 
Dr. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete,), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


School Bulletin Publications. 


THE NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


i. FIRST STEPS AMONG FIGURES, 
A Drill-Book in the Fundamental Rules Arith- 
metic. By Levi N. Beebe, Principal of Public 
School No. 11, Canandaigua, N. Y. 16mo, cloth. 
Pupils’ Edition, 35 cents; Teachers’ Edition (which 
includes the Peoples’ Edition), $1.00. 

The aim of this work is to give so much practice as to 
fix each method in the pupil’s mind, rather than to deal 
with the philosophy of each operation. It is believed that 
this book contains more than twice as many problems 
as any other work of the kind. In each new operation, 
the first examples are very easy, and the increase in 
difficulty is gradual. The first part of the work is de- 
voted to what is known as the Grube Method, but teach- 
ers who prefer may omit the schedules, and postpone 
the problems in Multiplication and Division, until 
those in Addition and Subtraction have been mastered. 

“The work as a whole, and especially in its sugges- 
tions to teachers, and in the number, variety, fitness, 
and arrangement of the pony ce seems to me quite 
in advance of any other of the kind that I have exam- 
ined.” —Prof. A. N. Husted, Albany State Nor. School. 
2. A WORK IN NUMBER, 

For Junior Classes in Graded Schools. By Martha 
Roe, Teacher of Methods, and Superintendent of 
the School of practice in the State Normal and 
Training Schools, Cortland, N. Y. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The purpose of this work is to put into the hands of 
our pupils in the Junior Grades, a book which shall 
contain just what we feel they need, and nothing more. 

The plan of this work for the pupil is based upon,— 

1. Simplicity of work. 

2. Previous knowledge of work in number. 

3. Dependence of one subject upon another. 

4. That the pupils shall make all the calculations, 

and give all the terms used, so far as possible. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue free, on receipt of 
of two stamps for Baye 

Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 

166 Syracuse, N. WY. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Ellustrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 


—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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Just 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } seachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank ined, which 
incite only a few leading papils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
e scholar. It gives equal clonce to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 


SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Cvu., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


“ If it is true in the fine arts, that direction must be 
come [yen @ superior source, it is none the less so in 
our and civil life.” —R. W. Emerson. 


Statistical Atlas « United States, 


Based on the Result of the Ninth Census. 
With Contributions from many Eminent Men of Science. 


Compiled under authority of Congress, 


By FRANCIS A. WALKER, A. M., 
Supt. of the Ninth Census. 


“Is one of the standard works of its class, and must 
long remain 80."—Daily Advertiser, Aprel 5, 1878. 

“As a permanent work of reference in its peculiar 
line, we know nothing to compare with it.”"—7'ranscript. 

“Its value will grow with time..”—N. Y. Nation. 

“ A work of unique value,and extraordinary beauty.” 
—Graphic. Address 

T. T. CHOLLAR, 

166a 77 Worcester Street, BOSTON. 


Dictionary of English Literature, 


Being a Comprehensive guide to English Au- 
thors and their Works, By W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 720 pages. Extra foolscap 4to. 

Cloth, $4.00; half calf or morocco, $6.50. 


* As a book of reference for literary men, it is of very 
great value.’’—Religious Herald. 

“ A new ‘ Dictionary of English Literature’ has been 
prepared by W. Davenport Adams, an English editor, 
whose diligence, faithfulness, and comprehensiveness 
of views deserve the highest praise. A noteworthy fea-’ 
ture of the work is the large number of American 
names included in it, and the full recognition given to 
American Literature.””—New York Evening Post. 

“It is an invaluable work for the library, and will 
supply the place of a half-dozen books of reference, 
easily. The author proves himself a man of the most 
diligent mind and abundant research.’’—Boston Trav. 

“It is a book for the library, for the reader, the stu- 
dent, the editor; in fact, it is an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation upon literature and the thousands of authors.” 
—Providence Press. 

“Tt is a long time since a more valuable and accept- 
able book has been laid before the public.’’— Baltimore 
Gazette. 

iy not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

CASSSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
1l66a No. 595 Broadway, New York. 


AMBERG’S 


Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put youina 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corres- 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce such 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any oljectionable feature. 


We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
different requirements,—besides the ordinary 


“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 


163i 70 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Outlines for the Study of English Classics, 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to THE JouRNAL by A. F. BuAispE.t. 
I., 11. Goldemith ; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 


Il. Gray ; Nov. 23, 1876. 
Shakespea 


re; Dec. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 
I. Addison ; March 15, 1876. 
VII. Burns; April 26, 1877. 
VIII. Longfellow ; June 7, 1877. 
IX. Proposed Course in Eng. Lit. ; Fg | 12, 1877. 
X. Text-Books in Eng. Lit.; Aug. 30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon ; Sept. 27, 1877. 
XII. Outlines for the Study of the “ Merchant of 
Venice”’; Oct. 25, 1877. 
XIII. Byron; November 22, 1877. 
XIV. Some General Suggestions ; Dec, 27, 1877. 
XV. Milton ; Jan. 24. 1878. 
XVI. Sir Walter Scott ; Feb, 28, 1878, 
XVII. Chaucer ; April 11, 1878. 


A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 
articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 


For Country People: — Farmers, Village Folks, 
and all who cultivate a garden or own acountry home, 


Industr ial will receive promi- 


Ed ucation nent consideration. 
he work of the field; the pleasures of social inter- 
course, and of out-door country life; good literature, 
ure fun, and all the news, will be commingled in THE 
SOUNTRY HOME as the demands of real life require. 
_ Subjects: Field and garden practice; Fruit grow- 
ing and market gardening ; Floriculture ; Horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, poultry, and pets in health and disease; 
Grain crops a specialty ; Distinct column for the Potato ; 
Insect pests; All about the Market; Winnowed News 
every week. 

Landscape Gardening; Village Im ment ; 
Home Adornment and Domestic Economy ; lwral Soci- 
ety and country living; Farming for Boys ; Pure Stories; 
Humor and Satire; Home and Foreign Correspond- 
ence; Query Colwmns—answers, by specialists in each 
department; etc. 20 pages; handsomely illustrated; 
finely printed on calendered paper. 

A Weekly for $3 per VYear.—Any one sub- 
scribing now gets it from the first number to the end of 
1878 (8 months) for $1.50. Specimen number for three 
postage stamps. MENTION THIS PAPER. 

Good chance for Teachers during Summer Va- 
cation. Large Commissions. 
Address THE COUNTRY HOME, 
(P. O. Box 3039) 323 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE abo  * 


yspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
steria, Weak Lan s, Nervous De. 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 


potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 


Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this Paper), 
H. M. MALOY, 


152tf -«:147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


G | d Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
OIG outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


% “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS,” 


— was issued April 1, 1878,— abounding in Oratory, Sentiment, Pathos, Burlesque, Wit, and Humor,— 
and adds another to this very popular and valuable Series of Speakers. Nothing repeated. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. Mailed free. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


1654 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT 


IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 

506 West St. New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

(ar Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREB om application, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


é Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 

D. APPLETON & CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, _|J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. PHILADELPHIA, 758 Sway, Seer York, 


4 Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 

READERS. by Su . Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
q Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
j College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price 
q If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 
i send for these. Already ado for the State of Minn. 


Elementary; New American; History of 

i H ISTORY. the World; Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History, &c. 

4 ANGUAGE. Picture-object Language Lessons; Eng- 

- L lish Grammar; Com tion; Rhetoric; 

Primers of Literature, Philology, Studies in Bryant; 

Memory Gems, &c. 


GEOGRAPHY, Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition; 


Physical; 
Primerof Geography ; Outline maps; rewing corde. 
Leading ‘Text-Books in all of Study. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Simplest and Best Grammar. 


SMITH’S 
ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


New Edition, with Analysis. 
Introductory. Price, 36 cts. Exchange Price, 2% cts. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent, 
165 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 

HMiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene; 
Miendersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, 
Publishers. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 


address the 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series, 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catal free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use. 


F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St. BOSTON, 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 
FRANCIS 8, BELDEN, Western 
151 zz 25 Washington 


Agent, 
Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
just our, Boson. 


Book of Logarithms, 


With Practical Applications. 


By WEBSTER WELLS 
Of the Toston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
Publishers of 17 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mart’s Composition and Bhetoric. Price 
This book is so well known, and is so rally gem 
in the best schools, that nothing in the way of com- 
mendation need be said. It speaks for itself. 
Hart's New Engiish Grammar and Analysis 
is destined to become just as popular, in its line, as 
the C ition and Rhetoric. ce 80 cents. We 
ask for this book a trial. It is plain, practical, full of 
examples for practice, and is just such a book ‘on 
Grammar as w satisfy both teacher and pupil. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrew’s Book-keeping. 
Primary ........... The five books to Teachers 
Common Scheol.. 1.50\for examination for $5.50; 


Counting-heuxe... 3. tonly in reply to requests 
secompanied the money. 
auction. 114 


Lectu $1.00. Ke 
Special teruss for 
day athome. ‘orth q 
Stinson & bon Portland Me. 


$5 $20 


{ Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 

Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Llus. i16mo. 60 
Pecket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


dress A. C. STOCKIN 
— Agent New England tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
104 zz 41F St., BOSTON, Mass. | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


N. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 

Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
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PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’'s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
** Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.”’ 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 
Svo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASs., Jan. 28, 1878. 
I have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
uai, and take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
4i—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Haxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 
Roscoe’s I ns in Elem, Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonusin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
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A His of English Literature. 
In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 

History of England. 
By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the gy the Christian Era till the 
a . F. Collier, LL.D. i%mo, 
2. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


NOYES, SNOW & 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 
155 2z 134, BROMFIELD ST.,, BOSTON. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Rells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richnéss of 
tone. Catalogue free. 155 2a 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, N. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Sow. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucationaL 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Draw in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Natural Mlistory Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


lessons, 
Prang’s American Chromes,. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
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The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo, of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gomobert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychelogy, Ethics, Lsthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 

or address 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 

Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
. Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 

books by subscription: 
Our First Hundred Years. i vol, 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 pp. 1000 Fhas., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. Foo 3.7 
Wonders of the World. 500 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEMs. 


In the Homes of the Presidents. From 


price: 1,5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on 
cation. Address 


75 
1000 Illus., 4.00 
vo, 700 pp. Ill., 4.00 


Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 
ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 


in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Mpg see 


The Franklin Series of Keaders. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A, Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. } 
The (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full ligt, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEWY BOOK -KEEPING. ByA.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 


This work was first published abou’ ~years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for t pur e. Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
0} al work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 ¢ts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examinativn, on receipt of 67¢./* 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins U wep Balti. 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va, 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader; 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 

for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction, be forwarded upon receipt of the above 


rices. 
the 


A 
UNIVERSI®®Y PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


t@ For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 
1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 


The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of ‘“‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Mlustrated. 

first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 

or first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
co nding old book in use, 65 cents; Sing/e Sample 

Copy bs mail, it-paid, for examination with a view 

to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
First £ im Fr h. By Emma E. pallet, 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classi 

School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 
Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
Pric¥.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
oe old book in use, 30 cents; Sing/e Sample 
Copy mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


, (> Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
* CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N, E, Agent, 3 School St.,Boston. 


M WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF | ARITHMETICS. 


Just 
The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 


THompPson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
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amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Lewis, Master of 

English High School, Boston, and G, A. Walton, 

Also . etric System e 
Measures, by the same authors, This Series will be 
complete in a few months. 
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